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President William McKinley said i 





President Benjamin Harrison said: 

i uniliar with: merits of Rid; ath'e “Dr. Ridpa ahd pees serving of the 

i q uw lia lially cor e t Eb highest praise. I st i} artily recommend 
to the scholar as well as to the plain people T his History of the “we rid for study and for 
genera onvenient reference, j 
Prof. W. F. Warren, President Boston / 

University, said 

ere see it placed the Prof. E. H. Long, Supt. Public Schools, 1 

rary °@) ur abl St. Louis, said: as 
States, 1 h, 
In fa , , g ‘I unhesitatingly commend Dr Ridpa s 9 
will rex ex vice to Hi story of thi World? as the ablest work on al 
I ar hg 


at sufiject's 1 | have ever examined.’ 
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To place in your homes The World-Famed Publication an 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ FAILURE placed .in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monu- ( 


mental work --- ?— new, brought right down to date, including Peace Treaty of Russia-Japan War, 
beautifully bound i Salk Moroces. We are selling them while they last, first come first ‘served, 








We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and 
address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Don’t delay, as there are but a few Sets remaining. 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and to print our price broad- 
cast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of the World at the lowest price ever offered—and on easy terms. 
It will cost you-nothing to inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let us give you full particulars of our offer. 
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9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopaedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide, 2 in. thick, weighs 55 lbs., 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations 
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IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 
pyramids of Egypt. SYSES built; down through the romantic, beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures 
roubled teen s of ialdea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnifi the great historical events as though they were happening before your 
cence, “‘ Ba , AL weal th ind heen, SP eee ind “ see eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old: to meet kings and 
i splendour; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French : si : 
12-29 aa : Nicer’ : . ad eens and w arriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin 
a elegance and British power; of American patriotism and relig 4 ' , ' 
O Pied, dedi Raurn 08 wedbumtnd as ind his dark-skinned followers; to sail thy he gery seas with Drake; to cir 
CG io reedom, to e daw yesterday He cover > every oe every na- 
tion, every time, and is you spellbound by his wond« elog cummnavigate the globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek spear 
. y ’ : 4 } J 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written b men work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon: to know 
, ‘ , Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. He combines absorbing interest with 
IDPATH thr we se manie of pers ity over the P » 1 : 
her s of history. Alexander ist €; patriot supreme reliability, and makes the heroes of history real living men and 
WESTERN NEWS. > warrior, statesman, diplomat cl the glory of Gr vomen, and about them he weaves ‘the rise and fall of empires in such a fas 
. ¢ , . Xerxes chek aay m ™ tai | PASSIOFE Set cinating style that history becomes as absorbingly interesting as the greatest 
PAPER ASSOCIATION Themistocles Q ree hundred and fifty Greek f fiction : 
na Persian fleet f ver a thousand an O ction. 
204 Dearborn St., Chicago to mould the language in which this paragraph is w 
wee ten. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne IDPATH in your home means you need never spend a lonely evening. 
comple pages of Ridpath’s His earth, and so sets ups poor madmad’sname tos You can associate with the world’s heroes; you can cross the Rubicon 
5 18- for cou ess iries as the syr f sa 1 
tory of the World, 4 ty: Napoleon ‘ ay ts W fas ‘cg anita vith Caesar, after which Rome \ ree no more. 
hor ra ire S ur very ree!s before the it You can sit at the feet of Seoerates, the loftiest genius of 
raten. é Xs it at a. oof rt gilded dream the ancient world. You can kneel at the shrine of Lincoln, 
come ere, gruff verpoe é 1 1 1 1 
P ( f ; ‘ tiamarch t in the diplomat the greatest character of ail time; the gentlest memory 
: ghing w t tFr of our world.’’ It is ennobling to commune with thes 
special offer to Collier’s readers vhic You I Wash lildren of destinv. [To be associated ith great men and 
soe og P ; . : pone ( ents 1 Lo be oreat nie elf, and you vill add to your | 
proof against the wiles of Brit- tore of knowledge, which is power, and to the richness 
padees SELL Te CPT ONT TRE eT ET CTE eee ish strategy and the poisone of your life. 
lartso! false true , 
e ° 
Send Coupon To-day |} 200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 
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What to Demand in 
Closet 










jésolute « leanliness 
assured by water ca- 
pacity and width of wm 


Water seal of unusual 
depth, makine — escapi 


water surface in bowl, — Ne F : of sewer gas impos- 
sible. 

Water set at bottom 

pet, ane eee Vacuum hamber nt 

the Hs de fy the trap, whi {2 € ntire Ale 

pad suerte: foen nae wof bowl are drawn 4 


absolutely washed out. syphonic action. 


4 WN 

A know what a closet should be to be SS 
_—_ afe, study the sectional view showing the 
. prii ciple and action of the Sy-CLo Closet. If 

your closet is not self-cleaning, odorless, positive in its 
action when flushed, replace it with the Sy-CLo,—“the closet of health.” 
The Sy-CLo Closet overcomes the offensive and dangerous faults of the 
WY common closet of the wash-out variety by its syphonic action. In addition toa 
iS copious flush of water from above, a powerful jet of water enters at the bottom SI 
of the bowl. This starts the flow of water over the retaining rim into the soil 
pipe, where a vacuum, or suction is formed, into which the entire contents of 
the bowl are drawn. If your closet merely empties without thoroughly 
washing the bowl, replace it with the 


CLO 


TRADE MARK 


~~ — 
The Sy-CLo Closet as shown by the illustration of the sectional view, 
is formed in a single piece—fine hand-moulded china—without a crack or 





















crevice where impurity can odge. Unaffected by water, acid or wear. 
No enamel to chip or crack. If your closet is different in any respect, 
it is unsafe. mane it with the Sy-CLo. 

The name ‘‘Sy-CLo"’ on a closet guarantees that it is made under the 


direction and supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best mate- 
rials, and with the aid of the best engineering skill, and has the united endorse- 
ment of eighteen of the leading potteries of America. 

FREE. Send us the name of your plumber, and we will send you a valuable book- 
let, ‘‘Household Health.’’ It will tell you how to be certain of the sanitation of your 
home, and may explain the cause of past illnesses you have never understood. 

Liavatories of every size and design made of the same material as 


the Sy-CLo Closet. 
POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. —7 
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It’s in the burner that the 
PERFECTION Oi Heater differs 
so radically from the old-fashioned 
oil heaters. It is the burner that makes 
the PERFECTION Oil Heater the PF 
greatest heat-producer of all—heat | 
that can be felt instantly—that keeps 
the room or hallway warm and cozy 
when the other stoves fail—intense 
heat at the least cost and without ‘ 
smoke or smell, The burner of the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokcless Device) 








prevents the wick being turned too high or 
too low. This device alone makes the 
PERFECTION the most desirable heater you 
can buy. Made in two finishes—nickel and 
japan. Fount and wick carrier are made of 
brass throughout. Holds four quarts of oil 
and burns nine hours. You can carry it about 
—upstairs, downstairs, any where 
where more heat is required, 
Every heater warranted. If not 
at your dealer’s write to our near- 
est agency for descriptive circular. 


THE Rayo s AMP is unexcelled in light. 


giving power 

general household use. An ornament to 

library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom, Made of brass through- 
out and nickel finished. Perfectly constructed; absolutely safe. 
Ebery lamp warranted. At dealer’s or write to nearest agency. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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The same thing that makes 
om ° : 

a Franklin the best winter 

makes it the ablest car every 

day in the y 


Franklin air-cooling has nothing to freeze; no plumbing 
to mend; no thawing out or warming up to do, but main 
tains a perfect cylinder-temperature from the first explosion 

on the coldest day, in the hottest weather, and under 
the hardest driving. 

On smooth roads or on rough and heavy mountain 
grades, through snow, sand or mud, Franklin air-cooling 
always means great and ready motor-efficiency, relieved of 
needless weight and thus transformed into the highest ability 
at the lowest operating-cost and tire-cost. And the light 
weight Franklin jar-absorbing structure means full power 
usable on all roads, anda luxury of speed and comfort not 
known in any other car. 

“Motoring Luxury,” the subject of the latest 1907 Franklin Catalogue, is not 
mere upholstering and appointment. It is absolute comfort and enjoyment on 
long tours, freedo:n from annoyance, unhampered use of power. Send for this 


handsome and clear-thinking book, also for Whitman's clever story ‘Across 
America in a Franklin.” 






Shaft-drive Runabout $1800 4-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
4-cylinder Light Touring-car $1850 6-cylinder Touring-car $4000 
Prices in standard colors and equipment, f b Syracuse. 

Special upholstery, equipment and colors, extra 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
M.A. L. A.M 





Type D Touring—car $ 2800 
105-inch wheel—base 
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pg tnas THE” A 
“STRENGTH OF 
| GIBRALTAR 
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[memo 


and you double your capacity for the kind iF work that mpeg 


—the snappy, clear-headed, driving work Sithat «ngs “1 
to pass. Fr : 


Cut out the worrv that undermines our strengt h, 


you glance around the breakfast table at vayr litte’ fami 
. . 4 A 
:: P } 
realize that you haven’t saved a cent against -the day 
eae 
the , > ejtty re it uit . ‘ ’ { 
they mav be sitting there without vou. ten ig 
\ very little money saved—not spent—just now,’ an fe 
mad leal | aes : 
ade tO mean a great deal later on. . 
7 T a ” . . - ber 
We would like to te vou how easv it is toy save fror é 
moderate income, enough to provide liberally for» your fi y 
ip 2 YOR, 
through Life Insurance. be 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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ING RPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY - 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK; Nv S. 
SEND IN COUPON 
Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive free 


and rates of Endowment Policies 

For $ Age 
Name 

Address 


Occupation 





ASE MENTION LLIER’S 




















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


$2.50 per line, less 5% for cash with order. 


NO ADVERTISER WHOSE HONESTY THE PUBLISHERS HAVE THE LEAST REASON TO DOUBT WILL BE ALLOWED IN THESE COLUMNS. 
SHCULD, HOWEVER, OUR READERS DISCOVER ANY MISREPRESENTATION, A PROMPT REPORT THEREOF WILL BE AP?RECIATED 


Minimum four lines, maximum twelve lines 























EGGS ALL WINTER IF YOU FEED YOUR LAYING 
FOWLS EATON’S PERFECTION MASH MIXTURE. It 
is not a condiment or a condition powder, it is a bal- 
anced ration. No other mash compares with this; it is 


in a class by itself. Give this product a trial; ask 
your dealer ? write Eaton Grain and Feed Company, 
Norwich, N. 


CANARIES. Imported German Birds in fuil song. 
Sweet, melodious voices; only $3.00 each. Females $1.00 
each. Live arrival guaranteed anywhere in the U.S, Illus- 
trated catalogue free. lowa Bird Co.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR DOG AND CAT, SICK 
OR WELL. USE DR. DANIELS’ HOME TREATMENT. 
Book Mailed Free. Dr. A. C. Daniels, 173 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass 


POULTRY HERALD. Monthly, 17th year, best illus- 
trated, most practical and reliable poultry paper; edited 
by former manager world’s largest poultry farm, assisted 
by Ex-Pres. American Poultry Ass'n. 50c. a year. 168 
page guide to success with poultry free with subscription 
Poultry Herald, Dept. S, St. Paul, Minn. 

















SOUVENIR POST CARDS 








POST CARD COLLECTORS, JOIN THE UNION. 25c 
including Cards and Outfit, enables you to exchange cards 
all over the world. List of exchangers, your name in list. 
Post Card Union of America, Dept. C, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLORED POST C ARDS. The 
most beautiful exe cutedanywhere. 100 varieties. The set 
post paid for $1.2 To Dealers $7.50 per M net. Catalog 
furnished. fame S. Thayer, Publisher, Denver. 


BOSTON POST CARDS. Send $1.00 for 100 Colored Bos- 
ton Views. Subscription one year to Post Card Gazette 
and membership in greatest exchange club in the world. 
Wilson Post Card Store, 266A Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LATEST NOVELTIES 














TOYS 72 GAMES 


PLAY BALL WINTERORSUMMER, at Home, Abroad, 
on Steamboat, Railway Train or at Fireside. Best game 
invented. Reproducesthe outdoor game. For boy or girl. 
Send ten 2-cent stamps for sample Pocket Base Kall Game. 








W. O. Dapping, Auburn, N. Y. Agents wanted. 





MOTION PICTU RE ¥ Machines, Film V iews, Magic Lan- 
terns, Slides, and similar Wonders For Sale. Catalogue 
Free. We also Buy Magic Picture Machines, Films,Slides, 
etc. A. A. Harbach, 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 100 late N. Y. City Scenes, 
$2.00; 80 South California, $1.60; 100 World Views, $1.00, 
all different; fine Stereoscope, 25c. postpaid. Agents 
wanted. V.C. Ward, 50 Maiden Lane, New York City. 

“QUIEN SABE,” THE NEW PARKER GAME. No 
game, save our game Pit, has met with the immense suc 
cess of Quien Sabe. The greatest fun of any game in the 
world. Learned in two minutes; catchy as wildfire; en- 
tirely unique. 120 card pack, 50 cents. Sold everywhere, 
or mailed promptly for price. Parker Brothers, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 


[FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 
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BUTCHER'S Boston Polish is the best finish made for 
floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; will not scratch 
or deface like shellac or varnish. Send for free booklet. For 
sale by dealers in paints, hardware and house furnishings. 
Butcher Polish Co 4 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

MIDDLE TENNESSEE SAUSAGE — ABSOLUTELY 
PURE PORK; contains nothing else except the season- 
ing that made it famous; the genuine article. 4 lbs. by 
express pre paid east of Rockies $1. Creelman Packing 
Co,, 3141 Carter Street, Chattanoo Tenn. 





















FORNEW YEAR'S. Something attractive and valuable 
the — rle year through. What better than an Art Calen- 
dar? Not fancy desizns or tiresome chromos, but splen- 
didly reproduced paintings by the foremost American 
Artists, each worthy of framing. Remington’s Indian 
Calendar has five of his best paintings tipped on hand- 
some brown mounts, 12x 18 inches, $2.00. Maxfield Par- 
rish’s “‘Seasons’’ Calendar, including ‘‘Spring,” ‘‘Sum- 
mer,” and “‘Harvest,”’ 15 x 21 inches, $2.50. Mailed in flat 
box. If not entirely satisfactory, calendars may be re- 
turned and money willbe refunded. Sendatonce. C. W. 
Stevens Co., 414 West 13th Street, New Yor 
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HIGHER SALARIES ARE PAID BY THE GOVERN 
MENT for the same class of work than with private em- 
ployers. Hours short; pay good; chances of promotion 
excellent. Write for free list of positions. Massachusetts 











Correspondence Schools, 194 Boylston Street, Bo , Mass 
MECHANIC: DKAWING taught at home Course 
based on, and palin favorably with, those in leading 


technical schools. Prepared by prominent technical edu- 
cators. Catalogue sent free Massachusetts Correspon 
dence Schools, 194 I n Street, Boston, Mass. 


INVESTMENTS 
ee z \ 





















MINING INVESTMENTS. Good, bad and indifferent 
lescribed in the Copper Handbook which lists 4,626 mines 
and attempts at mines, exposing swindles, ddress, 


Copper Handbook, 2 Montezuma ton, Mict 


PREFERRED STOCK NETTING 8 
PRICE. Other good stocks to % 





Sk LUI ING 





in wild cat mining schemes wher 
returns on gilt edge securities at! 
for New Ye cit tay oy as share or 
stock. Write now for informat 
this city ker cas & ¢ 
Columbus, Ohio. 





WE OFFER THE 6% GOLD BONDS of the Niagara Falls 
Power Co. Denomination $1,000. Send at once for circu- 
nN id state ent f earning Meadow Williams & 
ar Buffalo, New York 
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BOOKS and F PERIODICALS | LS} 
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TAX FREE DENATURED ALCOHOL. Its bearing on 
future corn prices. 28 pages, Second Edition Free. Of 
vital importance to Manufacturers, Distillers, Investors, 
Speculators, Farmers and others. Write for this booklet. 
E. W. Wagner, 99 Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago. 


ya INTEREST. TO WOMEN } 


AS) Te NS 


HAVE YOU EVER ADMIRI D ONE OF COLLIER’S 
COLORED PICTURES? Have you ever wished that you 
had a copy to hang on your wall? Probably we have a 
print of that very picture all ready for you to frame. 
Send 10 cents for a catalogue with 14!) miniature repro- 
ductions of Collier’s best pictures. C. W. Stevens Co., 
410 West 13th St., New York City. 


PATENTS 
<a 

























Our three books for In- 
ventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R,.S, & A. 
LB. Lacey, Rooms 19 to 29 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Established 1869. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. 












ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES ; 
Y MACHINERY 


TELEGRAPHY TAUGHT in the shortest possible time. 
The Omnigraph Automatic Transmitter combined with 
standard key and sounder. Sends you telegraph messages at 
any speed just asan expert operator would. 5 styles $2 up; 
circular free. Omnigraph Mfg. Co., 39 W.Cortlandt St.,N.Y 


\YACHTS 279 BOATS} > 




















75 FT. HIGH SPEED CRUISING BOAT, STANDARD 
MOTOR; 57 ft. Cabin Cruiser, one state room, good deck; 
34 ft. Hunting Cabin, Buffalo Motor, latest type. If 
interested in boats, write us your requirements. McIntosh 
Yacht Agency, 32 Broadway, New York. 


rou 
RTO MOSTET 
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“SUNDRIES” “hay 


REMARKABLE SALE POPE-TRIBUNE RUN- 
ABOUTS, $350. Every automobile new, direct from 
factory. Just the thing for that Xmas present. Don’t de- 
lay, write at once for circulars and full ae. 
United Automobile Co., 136 W. 38th St., New York, N. Y 








MOPOR-CYCLES $40.00. Send for list No. 1(2, and 
complete catalogue "of castings, engines, frames, etc. 
Harry R. Geer Co., 1071 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. Motor- 
cycles and supplies exclusiveiy. 
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5 PER CENT ON SAVINGS with security absolutely 
assured, The assets of this company are guaranteed by 
first mortgages on improved Real Estate deposited with 
one of the biggest trust companies in Baltimore. Money 
withdrawable at any time without loss of interest. Write 
for booklet. Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co., 1052 
Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





WE 
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GENUINE BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways from 
$350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; 9 Krakauers from $250 
up; 7 Knabes from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from $250 up; 
also ordinary second-hand Uprights, $75 up; also 10 very 
fine Parlor Grand pianos at about half. Write for full 
particulars, Cash or easy monthly payments. Lyon & 
Healy, 40 Adams St., Chicago. We ship everywhere 
on approval, 


“a REAL ESTATE 


FINE CORNER LOT in best section of fashionable 
Chelsea, Atlantic City. 42x113 ft. Suitable for apart- 
ment house or hotel. Price $7,500.00. M. Whelan, 1301 
Wolf St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coos BAY NEXT. Oregon's Coast City. Buy lots 
in Schaefer’s Addition for Location—not phraseology— 
which is “Central,” between Empire, North Bend and 
Marshfield, on the Bay. Geo. J. Schaefer, Desk E, 317 
Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 
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Advertising 





[BUSINESS | 
af 
SJOPPORTUNITIES 


SANITARY AND DUSTLESS HOUSE CLEANING, 
For Sale—Portable Compressed Air House Cleaning W ag- 
ons and Machinery sold to responsible parties to operate in 
Cities of from 5,000 inhabitants upwards. Each Portable 
Cleaning Plant has an earning capacity of sae $50 to $70 
per day, at a cost of about $8 per day. Cxpital required 
from $2,000 upwards. Stationary Residential Plants from 
$350 upwards. Over 100 companies operating our system 
We are the pioneers in the business, and will prosecute 
all infringers. State references. Address General Com- 
pressed Air H. C. Co., 4400 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 

BUSINESS CHANCESIN THESOUTHWEST. In Okla- 
homa and Texas are vast areas of unimproved land not yet 
producing the crops of which it is capable; practically the 
same thing is true of the towns. There is need of more 
hands to develop the country; few lines of business are 
adequately represented; there are openings of all sorts 
for the right men. Are you one? Write for particulars, 
S. G. Langstof, Immigration Agent, M. K. T. Ry., Room 
689, St. Louis, Mo. 


GENERAL AGENCIES, TO DEAL DIRECTLY WITH 
THE MANUFACTURERS, wherever they are not repre- 
sented, for one of the very best typewriters—one of the 
foremost in favor and use in the United States. Satis- 
factory discounts granted. Rare chances for active, able 
men with some capital. The machines have been upon the 
market 15 years and are largely used by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and by leading concerns. Address Densmore 
Typewriter Company, 346 Broadway, New York, U. 6 


WANTED Experienced salesman or merchant in 
every town or city where not already represented, to take 
orders for our extensively advertised, guaranteed, men’s 
tailoring. Popular prices ; complete sample equipment 
free; good steady income. Also woolens in the piece and 
accessories furnished for opening up-to-date tailoring 
stores; no investment required. Men of good standing 
write for particulars. Strauss Brothers, 232 Monroe St., 
Largest Wholesale Taiiors, Chicago, 


FOR SALE PATENT. The best grate heater ever in- 
vented. Gives 100% more heat than the old time ones, A 
chance of a lite-time for some one to make a fortune, 
Will sell the patent outright. Write at once. T. B. 
Bayless, Lexington, Ky., Box 65. 

YOU CAN EARN $2, 000 UP. Advertising Thermometers 
sell easily because they pay. High-grade proposition. 
No collections. Ask for Booklet W and liberal terms, 
Taylor Bros. Co., Rochester, N. ¥. Established 54 years, 


MANAGERS WANTED in connection with our system 
of stores in principal Pacific Coast cities. High-grade, 
forceful men with selling ability, address Pacific Syndi- 
cate Stores Company, 1031 Ellis Stre et, San Francisco. 













































INCORPORATE your business, Charte rs ; proc ure red. 
Nearly 1,600 charters procured for my clients. Write for cor- 
poration laws, blanks, and forms, free, to Philip C. Law- 
rence, former Ass’t Secretary of State, Huron, South Dak, 





ACTIVE Business Partner wanted for e “stablished, pay- 
ing company. Salary $2000. to $4500. Investment $5000. 
to $25000. necessary. investigation and audit allowed, 
Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, N. 


AGENTS WANTED |) 
























EASY MONEY FOR YOU. Quick seller. Absolutely 
new. Every woman that sews has need of it. Sells for 
50c. Write immediately for liberal proposition to agents, 
stating experience. Chasbert Company, Department D, 
Stoughton, Mass. 





Classified S 


many times over 


q Your advertisement 


offers or keeping 


offers of reputable 


@ Every advertisement submitted for Collier’s 
Service is scrutinized closely. If 

text suggests the slightest probability of double 
dealing, it is ‘“suspended”’ 


the advertisement can be looked into. 


@ A good many dollars’ 
lost each week through the enforcement of this 
policy, yet we hope to make up these losses 
as soon 


realize what we are doing tor them. 


would you preter to have 
it mixed in with all sorts of dubious catchpenny 
company 


men? 


until the standing ot 
of business is 


worth 


as honest advertisers 


with respectable 
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AGENTS make big money selling our new sign letters for 
office windows, store fronts, and glass signs. Any one can 
putthemon, Write to-day for a free sample and ful partic- 
ulars. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark St., Chice.go. IL 


~ AGENTS. ‘Solici itors for fife, fire, accident insurance; 
real estate salesmen and others, desiring to increase their 
income, will be given full particulars by addressing Mr. 
William Clark, 34 Pine St, New York. 


HERE IS THE CHANCE OF YOUR LIFETIME Some- 
thing entirely new, sells in every home. $50 weekly easily 
made, no capital required. Write for full pattscuints. 
Dexter Supply Co., 1115 Caxton Bldg., Chicago, LL. 
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*\HELP WANTED | “4a 
Sih! 0 a 
TRAVELING MEN, ADVANCE POSTCARDS. Hold 
buyers’ attention by catchy up-to-date postcards. Big help. 
Suitable any business. Send 25 cts. Sample lot 15. Prices 
inquantity. Durant Bros., Room 611C, 396 Broadway, N.Y. 
WANTED. Engineers, Electricians, Firemen. Machin- 
ists. 52 page pamphlet containing questions asked by 


different Examining Boards throughout the country sent 
free. Geo. \. Ze lle or Book Co., 57 So 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
































DRAFTSMEN who can “do first class work on the board 
are ata premium. It’s a question of the man and not of 
the salary. Write us to-day. Hapgoods, 305-307 Broad- 
way, New York. 


STAMPS. C COINS | 
eZ ) AND ¢ CURIOS. 


$5.75 PAID FOR RARE i853 QUARTERS. eee all 
money coined before 1875 and send 10 cents at once fora set 
of 2 coin and stamp value books. It may mean a fortune 
toyou. Address C. F. Clarke & Co., Dept. 22.LeRoy, N. Y. 















COLLECTORS. 100 page Illustrated Monthly, 3 m¢ inths 
lic, Phil. West, Superior, Neb. Coins, Stamps, Curios, 
Relics. Camera Post Cards, &c. Send 5c for American 
Cam. Club Exchange card. Over 6000 members. 


STAMPS, 1000 MIXED 25-. 200 ALL DIFFERENT, 
nice album and hinges—75c; 100 different, unused stamps 

50c ; large price list free. Established 1869. Bogert & 
Durbin Co., 722 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia Pa. 


100, FINELY MIXED FOREIGN STAMPS, 15c.; 500 
varieties fine collection, 70c ; 100 varieties, U.S. only, 20¢.; 
Wall diff., unused, 40¢.; 100 hin 5c.; approval sheets 
He discount P. G.. Beals, 56 Pearl St... Boston Mass. 
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“SOME PEOPLE DON’T LIKE US.” We colivet bad 
debts from dead beats everywhere for everybody We 
can collect yours. We collect more hopelessly ba ebts 
than any agency in the World. Write nd we will both 
make money. Merchant’s Protective Association. Franci 
G. Luke, General Manager, Galt Lak Cit Utah 
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from which to pay the 


New York real estate. These bonds are offered in 


two forms: 


6% Coupon BWonds—for income 


inbestment—purchasable at par in mul- 
tiples of $100; interest payable semi-an- 
nually by coupons attached; 
anwhile subjec 
withdrawal on interest 

after two years, at the 


ten years and me 


owner. 


6% Accumulative BWonds—for in- 


come funding—purchasable on install- 
ments during 10, 15 or 20 years and ena- 
bling the person without capital available 
for income investment to accumulate a 
definite capital in a given time by simply 
investing each year the equivalent of an 
ordinary interest on the amount desired. 
This form also carries cash values after 
two years. The yearly payment rates per 
$1,000 Bond are: 10 year term, 
20-year term, $25.65. 


li-year term, $40.53; 


send you full information concerning our prop- 
osition. There is nothing new or experimental 
in this offer. We have been paying 6% 
of investors the country over for nineteen years. There 


L: you are not satisfied with 3% or 4% we want to 


Bnbest in 
6% Bonds 


Pew Bork Heal Estate 


HE ideal investment combines security, 
stability, certain earning power and cash 
availability. A-R-E SIX’S offer you 


these essentials of the ideal investment. 
can pay, have paid and do 
viding every desired element of safety, 
with cash availability. The money received from 
their sale is invested in the actual ownership of such 
property as in itself is recognized as affording the 
best security, and assures ample and certain profit 


6% guaranteed 


is nothing sensational in this proposition. 


a matter of safely ¢xvesting 
safely Zoaning it. Other institutions loan your money 
and share the interest with you; 
Estate Company does not loan your money but invests 
it directly in business to gain business profits and shares 
these profits with you to the extent of 6%. 
are secured by Assets of $8,364,909.97, including a 


Capital and Surplus of $1,285,047.03. 


If you are interested in saving money or in investing 
money already saved, you owe it to yourself to thor- 
oughly investigate these Bonds and the business upon 
which they are based. Write for our literature giving 


pay 6% whie pro- 
together 


maturing in 


t 


payment dates 
option of the 


$71.57; 


to thousands 


It 


your money instead of 


the American Real 


These Bonds 


full information regarding A-R-E SIX’S, 


map of New York City. 


American feal Estate Company 
720 Dun Building, 290 Broadway, New York 
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COVER DESIGN 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN OF TO-DAY 


EDITORIALS 
A NEW-YEAR’S NIGHTMARE 


‘ . Drawn by F. X. Leyendecker 
Full-Page in Color by H. Reuterdahl 


Cartoon by E. W. Kemble 


THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN AMERICA. Photographs . 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING. 
DRYDEN AND THE PRUDENTIAL 


SHAKE 


IN MEMORIAM. Poem 


PLAYS OF THE MONTH 
THE SINS OF THE MOTHER. 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Mark Sullivan 
Illustrated with Silda 
; William Kent 
Illustrated ly D. S$. Groesbeck 
‘ F ‘ Edward S. Van Zile 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls 
Arthur Ruhl 


With a Portrait by Sewell Collins 


Story . , Charles B. Davis 


Illustrated by Irma Desemenuz 


THE LETTERS OF THEODORE AND MARIA. Poem 
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11 

12 
13 
16 
18 
19 
20 
22 


26 








LONDON : 
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pany, 


COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK: 416-424 West Thirteenth Street 


TORONTO, Ont. : 72-74 Bay Street 
COPYRIGHT 1 
Entered as second-class matter February (6, 7905, at the Post- 
Office at New York, New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Volume XXXVIII 


Number 14 10 Cents per Copy 


906 BY P. F. COLLIER & SON 





10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and The International News Com- 
5 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C 


$5.20 per Year 
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and reverse, Catalog free. 
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2 PASSENGER 
RUNABOUT 


The car of sinallest cost and 
Holds world’s record for efficiency, economy and endur- 
ple to operate. Ecc 
Reliable under all 
130 miles an hour, 





f bus 





tomers. Few arts ar vt ver 
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FRICTION DRIVE 


‘BUCKBOARDS 


DELIVERY CAR 


It does Lane wom of three teams. A motor car of 
y [ yr An 
iness and every f 
villages. Makes n 
delivery makes sati 


part stre ong. 4H. P. A 
upacit 0 Ibs. including 
san hour on ordinary roads. 


ed territory Write 


ts and agency tert 
Waltham Manufacturing Co. 
Waltham, Mass.,U.S.A. 


‘Active agents desired in unas 
for 
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Caruso the Great Tenor 


“I am indeed satisfied with my new records. They 


are magnificent, and 

cougratulate you upon & 

the great improvement Zp 

you have made in the LAA VMI AAAD - 
past year. YUMw VU 





i Lae 










“The reproduction of the selections I sang for you are 
All the records made by your firm 
aims. 


repro: c Me 4¢éd€ la Gasitdeyeid 


a 


wonderfully life-like. 
show high artistic 
and above all, they 
duce the natural 

of the human voice 


Sembrich the Great Soprano 















Victor 
tection 


attaine 
too highly compliment 
you upon your success." 


Schumann-Heink the Great Contralto 


“I cannot begin to say how delighted I was when the 


reproduced my voice. It is marvellous what a per- 


the Victor has Z 
d, and I cannot § ZW ob . toy 
SS on = 


















faction wit 


that a talking - machine 
could give such perfect 
results, and I offer 
my congratulations 


h 


Scotti the Great Baritone 


“I cannot find 


my last 


your remarkable work.”’ 


words to express my immense satis- 


you 
on 


records. Never had I imagined 
sf 
OQ = 


Soe 


~~ 





The greatest musical instrument in the world. 
true, would these world celebrities give the Victor such praise? 


Emma Eames pan Sousa Pope Pius X 


we 
“Wis Masters Voice” 


Melba 
Patti 
Gadski 
Homer 


ecini Pugno Queen of Roumania 
Giordano Coquelin ean de Reszke 
Maeterlinck Delmas arah Bernhardt 
Porfirio Diaz petal 4 Yvette Guilbert 


You will know Too when 
you get your Victor. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Camden. w.j.,U S.A 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, Canadian Distributers 
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Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


For broiled chops, 
steaks, cutlets, etc., 





no seasoning is re- | 
quired, save butter } 


and Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce. Add to the f 


gravy one 


or 


two f 


tablespoonsful of | 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
pouring it 


before 
over the me 


at. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 





















Going 
California ? 


How about the question of train and 


route? If your only 


line you select ‘ 


If you want the highest 


luxury, the climatic a 
most southerly route 
altitudes, you will chor 


Golden State 





to 


object 


lvantag 
and th 
se the 


Limited 


Daily from Chicago 
Kansas City to Los 


at 3 


Barbara and San Francisco. 


Entirely new throug 


son. Drawing-room and Compartment 
tyle Diner and 


Pullmans, Mission-s 
unique Mission -style 
Observation Car. 


All the comforts of a club, 
and children carefully provid 


nd for }eautifully illustrated 
JOHN SEBASTIAN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO 


rhout, 


Buffet 
Welfa 
ed for, 


Rock 


Island 


is to get 
there somehow it matters little which 


degree of 


ouis and 


Angele 
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e lowest 


s, Santa 


this sea 
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re of ladies 
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RAMSEY 
SIGNS 


are heavy polished 
brass, deeply en 
graved by hand by | 
expert Sign mak 
ers, and filled with 
raven black ce- 
ment. We make 
signs over free il 
any break occurs in five years. Isn't that fair? 

Bankers, Doctors, Lawyers, Merchants—you need 
signs. Write me to-day stating your needs. My ad 
vice and suggestions with sketches are absolutely 
without cost to you and besides I will send you my 
helpful book ‘Sign Talk’ showing a large variety 
of brass and metal signs printed in colors. It tells 
you why some signs are good while others, costing 
nearly as much, soon wash out and are disappointing. 
It may save you Some Sign Money. 


LOUIS H. RAMSEY & CO., Dept. 11, LEXINGTON, KY. 


CLASS PINS cavces 


For Society or Lodge— College or School 

Made to order in any style or ma- 
terial. Read our money saving offer. 
Rither of the two styles here ilius. 
i, enameled in 
one or two colors and 
any letters or nun rals, 
but not more than shown in illust 
Silver Plate $1 doz, Sample 10¢ 
Ster. Sily. $2.50 doz. Sample 25e 
FREE our new and handsome!y illustrated 
catalog—shows new styles in gold and silver. 
Saiisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
aud Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special 


‘ a ‘yp ete 3 b NEW YORK, SATURDAY. DECEMBER 29, 1906 MILITARY 

GQuiutwimia Y BI EES 

ceetiteetae Carats 28, S00 Seat Sve, Rete 2 @ Samuel E. Moffett is the Father Time of our editorial staff. ACADEMY 

MOVING PICTU E MACHINES With his hour-glass he measures from week to week the course College, scientitic and business preparatory. Ab- 
solutely fire-proof buildings. Grounds cover 


of human destiny, and by means of his journalistic scythe he 1000 acres. $600,000 plant. Tuition $600 per year. 
a pana garners in the blossoming events and ripening news paragraphs, Col. GEORGE R. BURNETT, L. L. B., M. A. 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Vv 7 Supt. 5 . 
Entertaining which he binds into sheaves and lays temptingly at the feet of (West Polat °00), Supt Box 115 ___Macoa, Mo 
the Public 


ENNEN: TALCUM 


EDITORIAL 
BULLETIN 








CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
an id al 1 skin troubles, **_ 
vr in price p s 
ns, but @ reason for it, 
Del nfl rade shaving and after bathe 
ing. Sola everywhere, or maiied on receiptof 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sap/e/ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J, 
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Own a Factory 
Make concrete buildiiig blocks. Large 
profits and permanent business. Small 
capital required at first and easily ex- 
panded as business increases—The 


Pettyjohn Machine 


is the standard. Simple, cheap and 
thorougily prac- — 

tical. Sent on 
trial —fuily 
guaran- © 
teed, ‘*This equip- 
ment will convert a J 
sand bank into a gold 
mine.’’ Particulars 
tree, - ~ 
PETTYJOHN CoO., 646 N. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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‘ a ‘ ars “ > > >» diet Ih are ji ‘ ae > = = > 
bg our readers. To paragmrane from the poet, There is a reaper MAKE MONEY BASY 
better opportuni- and his name is Moffett. Who, then, could be more timely to Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular Novelt 
ties for men with Knives th i hoto, | bl fan 4 
app gr small: capital begin the New Year than Mr. Moffett with a general marshaling | ieee "AGENTS ARN 
ovtten and explicit sr ten at | oe ei of the world’s deeds and misdeeds during the past twelve $75 to $300 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Puvlie Schools, > “eT: = all.’’ says pits A MONTH 
“pes and ener ~adlr ‘athern = Our Entertainment months: Time will tell,’’ says the old wife’s proverb. So will Se (ive This pea tow) 
Supply Catalogue t ' ins special offer. ent Free. “ec H ies." c ax = > ix pro ck sales—exclusive te rT Write quick for ou 
Chicago Projecting (o., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 156, Chieago Mr. Moffett. Time flies,’’ continues the maxim—but here the hig pr om anit, se nive tervhory. Write quick for ou 
resemblance ceases. Mr. Moffett sticks close to the earth and an poe eye gre ag Te, gE 
y ‘ - ar reet, " 
L E A R N Law, Bookkeeping, gets the facts substantially as he sees them, only ascending aloft 
i occasionally to record the feats of Mr. Santos-Dumont or Pro- 240-EGG 15 
Mechanical Drawing, f 
essor Langley. I b 
BY MAIL Illustrating, English, Pen- eley ncu 0 
manship, Arithmetic, Busi- | 
ness Forms, etc. MONEY BACK if not satisfied. rl : 120 Egg Size, $9.00 
98 Colleges in 16 States; 17 years’ success. 0,000 @ Indeed the year 1906 has given the Recording Angel plenty 60 Egg Size, $7.50 
students. Indorsed by poe are men or “Catalog eins ” . . ; , trooders equally lc Tot ches . 
H. S.” on mie aeergke “Cat alog (™ on Attending to do. Two cities on our continent have been wrecked by ee ee te , 
College, write Draughon’s Bus. College Co ash- 2 P seve ics icipalities is- —uaranteed to be the surest and easiest ever made. Why 
vila Theat Mt, Lewls, M0.; Maleien, H. O.; Dalles, earthquakes and several American municipalities have been dis srpescentved te be the nares sed oalewever sends, Why Sites 
Tex} Atlanta, Ga., or Evansville, Ind—U. S. a. turbed by political upheavals. Our President has been devoting ‘ite, J. W. Miller Co., Box 32, Freeport, ul. | 
| his time to canals, railroads, colored troops, ambassadors, and 
The origins Instruction by mail adapted to . e 
Study peo ag meer wd ears Expe orthography, and a few Senators and captains of industry have THE “LEADER” 
jenced and tors. Takes spare time ‘ . : . . 
only. T1 eparatory, Busitiees, College been devoting considerable time to the President. During the : H. P. Gasolene Auto-Marine Engine 
Prepares active bett 7 tc 1 watch. Beautiful Finished Ac. 
Law Sy couAiltan Aicl (Omnar’ : | past few months the American people have cooled Cuba, sup- tt iy Ganteiced: Lagi, Stine. fille: 
business. Students and graduates m ae and Noiseless in operation. Suitable for 
age I partic ulate a8 | pressed Hearst, and made a new record in polar discovery. This Hive in tengthy "Price 
2 ‘| off ‘ % * x , no discount. Thoroughly 
at specia pasa . is merely a hint of what Mr. Moffett will march past us in , ect Speed Cauteal,. Cou. 
The Sprague Cucnienendaun plete descriptive Catalo upe m application. 
H og ten of Law | review. F. T. Richards will illuminate some of the more MANUFACTURED B 
505 M: ; . 
OME activi ie | Claude Sintz 382.5 sant, Suit 





thrilling events with miniature cartoons. 
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Best 200 Reci pes @ ‘‘You Eastern people make me tired,’’ writes a Californian. 
FREE! Ee ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER ‘““You are trying to settle the Japanese question for us and you 
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famous book of tested, eco- . ‘ on | ee 
nomical recipes and illustrated don’t know a Jap from a hole in the ground.’’ These words, (Former! 
t 1h 5 ) i > o sell - a a 
chenen Helps, PUREED 20 sell though spoken in wrath, were no doubt inspired by a great deal SPECIAL 


at 2sc. We will send it free. Just send your 





















name and address ; of premature criticism from the East. It was easy for the peo- : 
The ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of Pa. ‘ d 5 jn Unlike all 
2200 N. Third St., Phila., U.'s. A. ple of the Atlantic Coast to raise a sympathetic banzai for the For@# 
Makers of the famous Enterprise Meat and Food Choppers , 7 
| heroes of Liao-Yang, but would we enthuse over the prospect FARWELL & RHINES, 
NEXT SUMMER WEAR of these same heroes—full-grown Japanese coolies—occupying 
Reone _ Eissae desks in the public schools next to our little children? Does 
| the public school situation in San Francisco arise out of prejudice 
or principle? Just what kind of citizens is the Mikado piling 








Trade Mark. Reyistered U.S. Patent Office | 


COAT CUT UNDERSHIRTS 


into the Pacific ports, anyway ? 64 PAGE | “BOOK FREE 


































and im is book tins 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 
> aT > > yout PATE NTS. W hat to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 
KNEE LENGTH DRAWERS “9 ; , stout 2 What : 
ERLANGER BROS. New York | @ Mr. Palmer is in San Francisco with no further instructions OMRARA & BROCK. Pat. Attys.. 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 
FOR 10 ee | from us, of course, than to send us the facts as he sees them. ATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
BIG VALUS FOR * so teorken of ad> The recent war with Russia has caused us, maybe, to idealize RETURNED 
ven ort 2s ” dirk “ james f . vatentabilit 1) gr 
young foikn, 25. Pi a Pray i, 3 ue Games % | the Japanese too much. Or possibly, on the other hand, the GUIDE BOOK ‘and WHAT TO ‘INVENT agit 
Mat Money, 1 Great Joke Book, 1 Book on Love and ege - P ° Inventions Wanted sent fre ONE MIL 
Courtship, i Book on Magie, 1 Book on Letter Writing, people of the Pacific Coast are suffering from Japophobia, the DOLLARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for others Pat 
1 Dream Book and Fortune Teller, 1 Cook Book, 1 Base " " s 2 s by us advertised free in World’s Progress; sample tree. 
undruns, 8) Ver apy —ye Tr - Anglo-Saxon race being subject to kindred diseases. We have EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
ve by mail for 10 cents. am aw P . 2 i x ‘ — — . i @n eemreded 
NLP. Co., Box 7,80. Norwalk, Conn. not drawn any conclusions yet, because we are awaiting Mr. 








Palmer’s testimony, which we will print in our next issue. The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn. Near New York City 


Big Money in ~~ 
Our big tpg het | book < 


ge tate fale olor @ William Kent, whose reminiscences of the San Francisco ire 




































100 illustratic ribes_ largest c red Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley). 
youltry farm in the world Tella how to star ” a .. ‘. _—— . 7 i ilies " 
Seal aud atew Wik. ” All abont our 80 leading arthquake adorn this number, says that he has run what the | Profit in Watchmaking = u Home 
ae a ne wd a book reviewer calls ‘‘the gamut of human experience.’’ Many ieee 
¥F. FOY, BOX 24. DES MOINES, IOWA other people who have been through the earthquake feel the " — tine pease ded ody: moog vi . 
Irish Bald Wig 50c. Slugger Whiskers 25c same way about it. We hope you will like Mr. Kent’s article, for graduates. It’ to write Dept. 1 
Grease Paint, Deep rene gil “ to me nd the h , , , , , The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind. 
cng edd, Tage i agg ca Bg ee eee because he is wholly in sympathy with the most human city on 
J Entire Out fit $1. Send . a for Cat eo F ‘ : SELF LIGHTING GAS MANTLES 
alogue and “Art of Making the continent—the coquette, the artist, the comedienne among - a= require n> matches. Accidents and as- 
B. TRADEMORE 60. “TOLEDO, 0. O. sas “ ” . . phyxiation impossible, P steneopon nt as 
_ P cities La Cigale,’’ who capered and laughed in the sunshine, étein lintkh kb UB Hecont. Saraple 3 nate wanted. 
requent Spring Parties. : | “ 
J APA IN First class throu but when there was storm and ruin showed herself to be i- -LI-TO MFG. CO, 237 Jeff. Ave. , Detroit, Mich. 
¥ urs to | ° | 
‘270 up) EUR Oo P E the mother of men and women. | SELL. FARM LANDS 
Orient Cruise Feb. 7, by S. S. Arat 6,000 tons | Wherever the Sun shines. I[f buyers will state their 
FRANK C. "CLARK 96 Br oad we av, Ne »w York desires I will do the rest. Those owning farm lands 
lef may list with me description. price and terms. No sale, 
it We Can Help no-vcharge. [llustrated ews in Texas” sent free, 
Ait « You Decide Gro. H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
~ 
Catalogues and reliable a mation concerning 


all schools and € s fur w 
(State kind of h ) Americ: an Sc heel “x ( ole ge proved. 
351-41 Park Row, N. Y., or, 351, 315 Dearborn St., Chicag 20 


FREE etic Tric BOOK 
We vill on request send to you postpa ! book, a 
uur special plans by ch you can secure any article i 


ir catalog + absolutely ‘ao Write today—don't mi 
ance. d. Andrae & Sons Co., 112 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis 


‘Virginia Farms and Homes 


Pe CATALOGUE of Splens, Bargains 
R. B AFFIN & CO. Ine. RICHMOND, VA. 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


and patty = Jaen asls free 








the 7] ‘ fee return 
GEO.S VASHON & CO. ' 903 F St., ilestin D.C 











IN aNewe ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE ME ' ) IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERT ENTS PLEASE 








Inspected 
and Passed 


‘‘Under the Act of Congress of June 30, 1906.”’ 


HESE are the words that must be attached to its inspectors, carrying out the provisions of the Act of 
every article of meat and meat food products Congress of June 30, 1906. 
offered for sale in interstate and foreign commerce. Any person who is unable to visit one of the Swift 
This is the law of the United States. Its purpose is to _ packing plants, where we dress and prepare for market 
assure the public that only sound and wholesome meat _—_ Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Poultry, Hams, Bacon, Lard, 





and meat food products may be offered for sale. Sausage, and other meat food products, will be cordially 
It is a wise law. Its enforcement must be universal __ received at any of the Swift distributing houses—we have 
and uniform. ‘The public is greatly interested in them in nearly every city in the United States 


and Great Britan—where U.S. Government 
Inspection will be explained and demon- 
strated. You, as a user of Meats, Lard 
and other food supplies, are vitally inter- 
ested in the products prepared by Swift 

& Company. We believe that you 
will, when you see how effectively we are 
carrying out the regulations of the Secre- 


this law, and will closely watch its workings 
and its effects. 

You are familiar with the metallic tap- 
tap of the machinist when he inspects the 
wheels of the railway coach; you are fa- 
miliar with the methods employed in the 
inspection of gas meters, street lamps, 
street car indicators, telephones, and many 





other forms of commercial and public activity. pce asl tary of Agriculture, always mentally asso- 
We should like to make familiar to you just ciate ‘“U. S. Inspected’’ and the name of 
what “U.S. Inspected and Passed’” means as “Swift” with everything that is good, wholesome 
applied to Swift & Company, who supply Fecsimile he Govemmen and appetizing in meat and meat food products. 
a large proportion of the meats and meat food — Werre! Smoked Meat Our packing plants are always open to the 
products consumed in America. public. No passes are required and no introduc- 

There is only one absolutely satisfactory method by _ tion is needed to secure admission. Polite attendants, 
which you can obtain this familiarity, and that is by see- — who will cheerfully answer questions and give information, 
ing the law put to the daily test. will be found in every department. We sincerely wish 


Swift & Company cordially invite you to visit you to know all about Government inspection-— wish 
any of their modern packing plants at Chicago, Kansas you to know just what it means to you as a consumer 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul, or Fort — and the best way to know is to see it in operation in one 
Worth, and see the United States Government, through of Swift & Company’s establishments. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S. A. 


By LOUIS F. SWIFT, President 
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HE DRAMATIC ANALYSIS of Senator Dryben’s story 
printed in this number shows the chief source of his for- 

tune in the power granted to him by the amiable New 
Jersey Legislature to make his own division of the policy- 
holders’ money; to decide how much to retain for his own 
enjoyment, and how little he could safely pay back to the rightful 
owners. DrypEN has thousands of agents, circulating among the 
poor, gathering his golden flood of premiums. For these agents 
the wage-earner pays. Out of the premiums DryprENn_ enriches 
the surplus, and later divides the profit with his 


A WO kD associates. Out of every dollar paid to the Pruden- 


TO JERSEY “ ; 
tial by wage-earners about forty cents is grabbed; 
sixty cents is saved for the policy-holder. ‘This robbery of wage- 
earners pleads urgently for Mr. Louis BrANbeEts’s plan for con- 
ducting industrial insurance through savings banks, which pay back 
to depositors every cent they receive, and more. Bills providing 
for Mr. BRANDEIs’s plan will be introduced this winter into several 
Legislatures, among them New Jersey’s. Shall this bill pass? 
Shall the president of the Prudential be returned to the United 
States Senate? Is the New Jersey Legislature still ‘‘amiable’’? 


y Sysco WAS THE REAL CAUSE of the House of Repre- 
sentatives’ failure to increase the salaries of its members. It 
justly increased the payment of the Cabinet members, the Speaker 
of the House, and the Vice-President from $8,000 to $12,000 a 
year, and it would have increased the salaries of Representatives 
had it not feared a popular outcry. Had such an outcry occurred, 
memory of the unfortunate back-pay grab would have been its 
principal cause. When salaries of Represeitatives were fixed, the 
cost of living in Washington, as members of Congress live, was 
hardly more than a third of what it is to-day. The Senators 


members of the House and of the Senate. If they 


ought not to scruple about adding to the House bill a raise for 


SHANCE FOR 
E 


gees —. wish to be scrupulous about money, they will have 
> SENATE | J } 


A ¢ 
TH . , ; 

plenty of opportunity to be so for the public 
benefit. The present is an occasion on which their scruples 
would be an added injury to good government. Last winter the 
Senate reminded the country that it was a body capable of bold 
and useful service. Its principal weakness is the indirect ways in 
which some of its members are enriched. ‘To raise salaries would 
give the poor and honest Senator a better chance and reduce the 
temptation to receive favors and to grant them. In a democratic 
government the national legislature ought not to be closed to 
men who have no other source of income than their salaries. It 
ought not to be made up of men of wealth plus men not too 
scrupulous about indirect rewards. 


POWER IN THE LAND is Wittiam Ranpoupeu Hearst. The 


people have a right, therefore, to be informed occasionally 


of his use of power. We nourish, for our part, a faint hope 
that he may come to use this power for greater good. Recent 
incidents in Chicago are rather dashing to this hope.  ‘Trac- 


tion complications form a pressing issue in many cities, and 
Chicago's vigorous ellort to solve hers have been followed with 
eager interest in other towns. Mayor DuNNE and Watcrer_ L., 
FisHER are on the verge of successful solution. The one is 
an official thoroughly devoted to the people's welfare, the other 


is equipped to handle the vastly complicated legal, business, 


and political problem as few men anywhere are equipped. <A 
letter in which Mr. FisHer embodied his conclusions was_ en- 
thusiastically praised by the Chicago papers, including the ones 
controlled by M1 HEARST. Now, however, that those. conclu- 
sions have been put into a proposed ordinance, the **American”™’ 


bored by sharing a position held by their 





rival papers, have decided to oppose the Fisher-Dunne program, 
in hopes of acquiring more limelight for themselves. In doing 
so they follow a method which is the Hearst reliance. ‘The 
‘‘American’’ says, in heavy type, that the ordinance ‘‘only allows 
the city to purchase for municipal operation, though the city has 
no present authority to operate.’’ ‘This statement boldly ignores 
Section 22 of the proposed ordinance, to which Mr. Hearst’s 
attention is besought. ‘‘The terms of purchase are made_ pro- 
hibitory as far as possible.’’ Truthfully put, this means only 
that the city is prevented from taking franchises away from one 
company and giving them to another without advantage to the 
city or recognition of obligation to the company providing funds 
and performing the needed work of rehabilitation, which obliga- 


tion is carefully limited and is definitely written 
HEARST IN 


into » ordinance. ‘There are several gross mis- 
into the ordinance There are several gro nis CHICAGO 


representations along this line. Endeavor is made 
to mislead the public into thinking the plan interferes with the 
progress of underground transit, which is whoily false. ‘‘They 


seek to take the service regulations away from the Council.”’ 
How absolute this falsehood is may be seen in the ordinance, 


Section 35. ‘The Board of Supervising Engineers is one of the 
best schemes of the kind ever devised, and in no way limits 
the police power. “*Five-cent fares are made absolute for twenty 
years."’ Read the section about turning the city’s share of 
profit into reducing fares. So much for TRUTH. Mr. Hearst, 
knowing the potency of ethical ideas, calls his opponents ‘*Gray 
Wolves.’’ That term in Chicago has long meant aldermen who 
are corrupt. Mr. HEArst uses it to describe those who fail 


to take orders from his paper. 


T IS ALL RIGHT, old man. We never intended to connect 

you, in obliquity, with His Whiskers. ‘Tom Watson, whatever 
his vagaries, belongs not with the Colonel Manns of this vale 
of tears. He writes to us as follows: “‘l am too busy with 
the bringing out of my own magazine to pay much _ attention 
to the published statements of the notorious old hoop-skirt and 
exposed fraud known as Colonel Mann.’’ We are sure you 
are, ‘Tom. “In his latest rush into print the Colonel did not 
say much about that $9,000 he owes me.’’ Alas, that’s serious. 
If you can see that $g,ooo again, you will break a_ record, 


and the Colonel's heart. “If it would not be so hard on 
ANANIAS, I would compare Colonel Mann to that less expert 
and voluminous lar.’” Don’t do it, Watson. ‘There's nothing 
in it. The Colonel has flatterers enough. ‘‘ Among 


SYMPATHY 


knaves, Colonel MANN must be admitted t be 
aie % + = — WITH TOM 


what Beau BRUMMELL was among dandies, the 

pink of perfection. Other knaves may excel him in’ some 
one particular, but as an all-round rascal his match would 
fatigue a search-warrant.’’ It would. It would But what can 
you do about it? His victims have included many richer and 
also shrewder men than you. It is because of your simple 
nature that sympathy from the world really should be yours. 
“Some of the most savage abuse which it has ever been my 


lot to bear was heaped upon me by those who assumed that, 


because I was connected with Colonel MANN, my character was 
as bad as _ his. Vhe public could not know that at the time | 
made my contract with Colonel Mann’ I was totally ignorant 
of his true character.’’ In justice to you, Tom Warson, the 


public ought to know 


NE HUMAN ATTRIBUTE is the tendency to construct abso- 


lute laws from what we have seen ourselves Letters to 
editors often reek with such conviction, and sometimes editors 
inflict it on each other Our esteemed contemporary. — tl 
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‘*Morning Telegraph’? of New York, is published for individuals 


interested in actresses and racing horses, and who shall say 
its field is not a worthy one? When, however, it scolds this 
paper because Mr. FREDERIC REMINGTON allows a man to walk 
alongside a team and drive from the off side, it reminds us 

of what a happy little world it lives in, up 


there, not.far from where Eighth Avenue is inter- 
sected by Broadway. Tenderloin 
friend, some territory west of Eighth Avenue, even though that 
the theatres end. <A teamster on foot drives 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other. A man _ skid- 
ding logs stands or walks on the up-hill side of the log, and 
if he did not it is likely the cook would have no need to get 
his supper ready. 


DRIVING 
There is, dear 


is where most of 


“* UNFORTUNATE and regrettable incident in the fight 
between the trust and the farmers’’ is the general tenor 
of the comment of local Kentucky and Tennessee papers about 
the burning of tobacco warehouses in Kentucky. Either these 
papers are too cowardly to speak their minds in_ terrorized 
communities, or else, in common with much of what ought to 
be the best public opinion there, they condone the crimes. 


To justify these burnings on the ground that they are measures 
of retaliation against the trust would, even if true, be 
ardly as the crimes themselves. The American Tobacco Company 
was affected by the crimes committed. The 
warehouses burnt belonged to independent companies. The Ameri- 

can and all its affiliated not buy 


as COW- 
not concerned or 


companies do 


ARSON thirty per cent of the tobacco grown in the dis- 

trict. The truth is, it is the old case of the 
‘“scab.’’ Those within the organization wish to coerce into mem- 
bership those who remain out of it. Those who remain out 
have suffered the destruction of their growing crops and the 
burning of their barns. The burning of the warehouses is 
but another move of the same kind, designed to deprive the 
non-members of a place to sell their crops. ‘The unfortunate 
manufacturer is destroyed as a pawn in the fight between as 
sociation members and non-members. We shall have, pres- 
ently; some unpleasant history to record concerning the past 
of the American ‘Tobacco Company, but nothing so brutal 
and outrageous as these crimes by the farmers of Kentucky 


and Tennessee. 


HE FARMERS’ UNION in the tobacco-growing districts of 

Kentucky and Tennessee, modeled somewhat along the lines 
of labor from time to time attracted our favoring 
attention. It experiment which might, under 
high-minded leadership, accomplish as much for the 


better 


unions, has 


seemed an wise, 


strong, and 


prosperity and self-respect of its members as the labor 


unions. ‘The strong and firm restraining hand which is essential 
to such organizations does not now seem to have been secured. 
On the t1oth of August last an insurance company in New 
York received from the little town of Princeton, Kentucky, 
two letters. One began: ‘“‘We are determined to put JOHN Orr 
out of the tobacco business’’; the other began: **We_ hereby 
notify you to cancel insurance on JOHN OrRk and Srecer,”’ and 
both letters went on to state that within a few weeks or 

months these and other tobacco warehouses would 
UP TO THE be burnt. One night in December, several hun- 


LEADERS 


dred armed men, “‘night-riders,’’ acting in a sys- 
tematic and orderly manner, shortly after midnight, rode into 
Princeton, seized the telegraph and telephone offices and the 
police headquarters, set fire to the tobacco warehouses, and 


guarded the flames until destruction was complete. No sporadic 


individual outbreak of crime was. this. It was the work of 
organization, well planned out. We make no intimation, of 
course, that it was the official work of the Tobacco Growers’ 
\ssociation The lowest order of intellect capable of being 
elevated to leadership would understand that such crimes, even 
in so tolerant a community as Kentucky, must hurt the organ 
ization. But this arson was the direct expression of passions 
which the promoters of the Association, in_ soliciting recruits, 


have aroused Moreover, the Association, in appealing to the 
outside world for rt has steadily claimed that in- 
cluded practicallv a the farmers in the district If this is 


i 
10 





true, their organization and the organization which committed 
the crimes must heavily overlap. Also, if this is true, the 
Association must control such a preponderance of public. sen- 
timent as will be able—if it so desires—to insist upon the 


detection and punishment of such widespread crime. 

NE BY ONE tthe sentinel coyotes of the fraud-medicine trade 

come out of their holes, emit a tentative yap, wait to 
see what happens. “‘Leslie’s Weekly,’’ in this gives voice 
to a chaste regret over the exposures of dangerous patent medi- 
cines. “‘It is on unquestioned authority,’’ it edito- 
rializes plaintively, ‘“‘that certain nostrums, singled out for attack 
in this way because of the large percentage of cocaine, opium, 
and other dangerous drugs which they contain, are enjoying an 
immensely increased 
We should like to 


and 


role, 


now stated 


” 


sale on account of this free advertising. 


know “**‘Leslie’s’’ ‘‘unquestioned authority.”’ 


If it is any less questionable than ‘‘Leslie’s’’ itself, we should 
be glad to publish it. Meantime our contemporary’s grief over 
the increased sale of ‘“‘dope’’ medicines is puz- 


RESPONSE 


sale of et eae ee 
EXPECTED 


zing. li “Leslie's” the 
containing patent medicines, why does it advertise 
them in 


limits of 


regrets opium- 


its own columns? Why does it go farther, to the very 
journalistic prostitution, indeed, print as its own 
matter, giving thereto the countenance of its own editorial policy, 
paid exploitation of a system of quackery based upon the secret 
administration of morphine? out- 


and 


If its editorial repetition of an 


worn Proprietary Association argument is inspired by altruism, 
and not by mercenary hypocrisy, why did it, in a_ succeeding 
issue, sell its columns to the uses of one of the worst of the 
sexual ‘‘remedy’’ species of depravity? ‘‘Tact and good judg- 
ment have not been conspicuous in the literature of exposure’’ 
(of patent medicines), “‘Leslie’s’’ thinks. Nor, we would add, 
in the literature of their defense. 


N THESE COLUMNS we were recently inspired by some imp 


to frisk, to prank, to jig-step, as relief from the weight of 
editorial cares. During that nimble moment we coined a new 
verb. No sooner was the word born than a_ suspicion seized 
us. We dropped the sputtering pen, flew to the dictionary, 
and, with the gaze of a hunted thing, reviewed the accusing 
columns. We swooned. ‘The word was not there! 
Then troubled Conscience rapped at the fainting ‘“THEODORIZE” 
senses and restored us to despair. ‘You have 
brought the word into the world,’’ cried the sad-voiced mentor; 
“now what does it mean?’’ ‘'*Theodorize,’’’ we quavered 
lamely, ‘“‘comes from the words ‘Theodore,’ a president, and 
‘deodorize,’ to make fragrant. It may be classed with such 


words as ‘Morganize’ and ‘epi-Taft.’ It is an active, transitive, 


non-partizan verb, and if it isn’t in the dictionary it ought to be.’’ 
d » 


VERY SCHOOLGIRL has heard of Hatt Caine. Many 

schoolgirls have heard of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. In the 
light of this dual knowledge it becomes our duty to choose, 
and that quickly. According to the maxim of ALEXANDER, two 
suns in the same heaven are a disagreeable phenomenon. Which 
shall it be-—Master SHAKESPEARE or Mister CAINE? SHAKESPEARI 
has merit in his way. He was discovered, patronized, and ex- 
ploited by no less a personage than Martigk Core, and has 


even been quoted (with interpolations) by Rupyarp KIPLING. 


Hatt Caine, on the other hand, needs no other discoverer than 
initiative He is at 
Having 


himself. He has more than genius—he has 


once his own Cotumbus and his Barnum. 


easily established himself among the Immortals, A QUARREL 
i. ee ON OLYMPUS 

he is prepared to deal his rival the final sleep. 

SHAKESPEARE, he says, wrote thirty-seven plays, mostly melo- 


dramas and musical comedies. ‘Thirty of these productions are 


useless, Save as wrappers for inferior brands of soap. As to 
the other seven—well, have you read Caine's ‘*Prodigal Son’’? 
The author of ‘“SThe Christian’’ 1s doing a Christian act by rid- 
ding the garden of English literature of the weeds which have 
flourished for generations. But the ghost of SHAKESPEARE is 
perhaps a jealous spook. May he not retaliate? May not the 
bibliophiles OI 2107 fill fat folios with the discovery that "The 
Manxman’’ and ‘‘The Deemster’’ were written by an Irishman 
named BERNARD SHAW? 
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A NEW-YEAR’S NIGHTMARE 


ing the coming year 


Our cartoonist is visited by his favorite subjects, who demand better treatment dur 
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‘THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN AMERICA 



























































HE top of North America’s highest j 
peak, Mt. McKinley, which lies in the 























very heart oc Alaska, was reached on the 
16th of last September by Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook, who accompanied Peary on his arctic 
expedition of 1891-2, and who was also a 
member of the Belgian antarctic expe- 
dition of 1897-9. After landing at Cook 
Inlet, on the Alaskan coast, early in the 
summer, Dr. Cook and his party traveled 





overland by horses and up the coast rivers 
by small boats. On the 8th of Septem- 
ber they started to ascend the mountain. 
After climbing eight days they reached the 
highest point, an altitude of 20,464 feet. 





With the temperature registering sixteen 
degrees below zero in rarefied atmosphere, 
the stay on the apex of the continent lasted 
but twenty minutes. The descent occupied 
four days; just half the time of the ascent 












































A glacier that starts a ceaseless downpour of avalanches 




































Breaking camp at 11,000 feet 
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North America’s highest moun‘ain swept by frigid clouds of snow The gateway in the foothills northeast of Mt. McKinley 
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FRANCE AND ROME 

















N the 11th of December the Catholic Church, 
O to which the great majority of Frenchmen 

nominally and the great majority of French- 
women sincerely, belong, became an outlawed 
organization in France. The Church buildings and 
other property passed into the hands of the State, 
the priests and bishops became homeless, and the 
little clerical salaries guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment were abolished. It had taken many years of 
dissension to bring affairs to this tragic point. 
Under the Concordat concluded by First Consul 
Bonaparte with Pope Pius VII in 1801, which, with 
subsequent revisions, had governed the relations 
between Church and State in France for over a cen- 
tury, great powers of regulation had been conceded 
by the Vatican to the French Government. Bishops 
and archbishops were nominated by the secular 
authorities, were required to swear allegiance to the 
Government, and were in fact public functionaries. 
French cardinals received instructions from the 
Government before attending a Conclave for the 
election of a new Pope, and French prelates were 
forbidden to leave their dioceses without permission 
from the civil authorities. 

These relations were workable as long as France 
was governed by men who from inclination or pol- 
icy were on good terms with the Church, but they 
became galling when French ministries began to be 
filled with actively hostile not only to 
‘“clericalism,’’ but to all religion. The friction was 
increased by the fact that devotion to the Church 
became a pose among the Royalist aristocracy, and 
so became confused in many minds with hostility 
to the Republic. XIII did much to disarm 
this feeling by the many proofs he gave of friend- 
ship for the French Republic, but it was brought 
to a head by the Dreyfus agitation in which the 
state of things prevailing in the army was charged 
by the friends of Dreyfus to clerical instruction. 

When the Ministry of Waldeck-Rousseau under- 
look to assert the supremacy of the civil power in 
the State it adopted as part of its policy a law 
placing especially those 


statesmen 


Leo 


religious associations, 
engaged in instruction, under more rigorous con- 
trol. This law was executed by the next Premier, 
Combes, much more severely than its authors had 
intended. Between 
fused to make the required declarations and those 


those associations which re- 
whose declarations were rejected by the Chambers, 
at the 
majority of the religious orders found themselves 
exiled France. <A was that of 
the Carthusian monks, the richest order in France, 
who 


instigation of the Government, a large 


from notable case 


were expelled from their monastery of La 
Grande Chartrcuse in March, 1903, and took refuge 
in Spain. 
ture of the 
possessed a monopoly for centuries, and trade wars 


and litigati 


The Government took up the manutac- 
famous cordial of which the monks had 


mn have been in progress ever since. 


The final rupture came in April, 1904, when 
President Loubect went to Rome to return a visit 
Which the King of Italy had paid to Paris the pre- 
ceding year. It was the first time the head of a 
Catholic nation had defied the Vatican by such an 
act since tl Italian oct ul ation of Rome. The 


Pops protested to the Powers through his nuncios, 
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and the tone of the protest was angrily resented by 
the French Government, which broke off diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican and took up in earnest 
the project, often discussed, of denouncing the 


Concordat and separating Church and State. The 
Separation bill was introduced in due time and 


pressed to passage, becoming a law on December 
II, 1905. It renounced the right of the State to 
nominate bishops, abolished future clerical salaries, 
while providing for payments to the priests then in 
receipt of them, and provided for the management 
of Church property by ‘‘associations cultuelles’’ 
composed of laymen. It allowed a year for the ac- 
ceptance of its provisions, after which the State 
was to take possession of the property where asso- 
ciations had not been formed, and unauthorized 
religious services were to be illegal. 

As the year wore on anxious attempts were made 
to devise some form of cultural association that 
would comply with the law without violating the 
constitution of the Church. It was thought at one 
time that sucha plan had been found, but the Pope 























CARDINAL RICHARD 


Archbishop of Paris, evicted from his palace December 17 


decided that it was inadmissible, and that the new 
law could not be reconciled in any way with the 
Church’s principles. At the last moment M. Briand, 
Minister of Public 
which he authorized Prefects to permit religious 
under the old Public Meetings’ law ot 


Worship, issued a circular in 


services 
1881, even where the Separation law of 1905 had 
Under the Act of 1881, 
meetings could be held on a simple declaration by 
and M. that one 
declaration would serve fora year. But the Vatican 
refused to accept this offer, and forbade the priests 
When the criti- 
cal day came both sides acted with restraint, and 


not been complied with. 


two persons, Briand announced 


to make the required declarations. 


on the 15th M. Briand introduced a new project of 
law designed to meet some of the objections urged 


against the original Separation Act. It abandoned 
“associations cultuelles,’’ and provided for renting 


religious edifices to the Church authorities. 
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N this time of breathless Presidential industry 
the term ‘‘special message’’ has ceased to have 
any meaning, but there are certain recommenda- 

tions that should not be lost to sight amid the 
stream of Executive advice flowing unceasingly 
upon Congress. One of them relates to the land 
laws. The President repeats, what has been noto- 
rious for years, that the effect of the Timber and 
Stone Act is to turn over the public timber lands 
to great corporations, that the Desert Land Act 
lends itself to frauds by speculators, that the com- 
mutation clause of the Homestead Act serves in a 
majority of instances to defeat the purpose of the 
law, and that the laws affecting coal and other 
mineral lands need thorough revision. He favors 
a system under which coal, oil, and gas rights could 
be leased, under proper restrictions. In view of 
the fact that the value of the coal lands in the 
Indian Territory alone has been moderately esti- 
mated at four billion dollars or more, it is clearly 
not less important to prevent the use of this great 
public resource for the creation of new swollen 
private fortunes than to clip existing fortunes by 
means of inheritance and income taxes. The Presi- 
dent asserts that the money value of the present 
national forest reservations now considerably ex- 
ceeds a billion dollars. He makes the reasonable 
recommendation that a small working capital for 
the proper development of this vast property—say 
five millions—be advanced from the Treasury to 
the Forest Service, to be repaid in instalments, 
with interest, out of the profits of the woodlands. 

In another message the President urges a reform 

in the system of naval promotion. The victories 
of the War of 1812 were won by young captains. 
Since the Civil War the operations of the law have 
been such that our officers have not reached com- 
mand rank until about the time they should be 
retiring. Attempts have been made from time to 
time to remedy this dangerous condition, which 
makes the energetic and efficient handling of our 
fleets in war impossible, but without success. The 
President presents a table showing that while the 
youngest captains in the British and Japanese ser- 
vices are thirty-five and thirty-eight years old, 
respectively, the youngest in our navy is fifty-five. 
The average length of service in thé captain’s grade 
in the British navy is 11.2 years, in the Japanese 
eight, and in ours fouranda half years. There are 
flag officers in the British navy forty-five years old, 
and in the Japanese forty-four, while the youngest 
in ours is fifty-nine. <A British flag officer has on 
an average eight years for gaining experience in 
handling fleets, and a Japanese eleven years. In 
our navy a Rear-Admiral is retired on an average a 
year and a half after reaching flag rank.  Practi- 
cally he has no chance to gain experience at all. 
The correction of these anomalies not only would 
cost nothing, but according to the President it 
would save more than five million dollars in the 
next seven years, and it would be worth more to 
the efficiency of the service than new battleships. 
The message also urges the restoration of the rank 
of the Vice-Admiral, the absence of which compels 
our fleet commanders to trail along behind foreign 
juniors commanding weaker forces 
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The original Independence Hall at Philadelphi 
which is being duplicated at Hampton Roads 
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HE mills of the gods into 
whose hopper the insur- 
ance swindlers were thrown 
last year have finally ground out 
a two-year prison sentence at 
hard labor for George Burnham, 
Jr., vice-president and general 
counsel of the Mutual Reserve 


Life Insurance Company. Burn- 


ham was convicted on December 
It on a charge of larceny in 
using the funds of the company 
to repay a loan said to have 
been made to President Fred- 
erick W. Burnham, concealing 
the payment by false entries on 
the books. Iie was sentenced 
on the 17th by Judge Green- 
baum, who said, in answer to 
a plea for lenity: 
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THE JAMESTOWN 





EXPOSITION NEAR NORFOLK AS IT IS 




















GERMANY’S 






CRISIS 

















ey has been suddenly plunged into the throes of an electoral Crisis. 


In a debate in the Reichstag lasting for six days the conduct of the German 


officials in Southwest Africa was mercilessly criticized, both by the Socialists 


and by the members of the Clerical Centre, upon whom the Governmeat had pre- 


viously depended for its majorities. 


The most trightful charges of cruelty, surpassing 


the atrocities in the Congo State, were brought against the German colonial officials. 
The result was that on December 13 the demand for a supplementary appropriation of 


$7 


/ 


, 300,000 for carrying on the war against the rebellious natives was defeated by a 


vote of 178 to 168, the majority consisting of Socialists, Clericals, and Poles, and the 


Government receiving the support of the Liberals, Radicals, and Conservatives. As 


soon as the vote was announced the Chancellor read an imperial decree dissolving the 


Reichstag. 


The elections were fixed for January 25. 


Germany is now fighting a political 


campaign on entirely new lines, whose outcome may have the gravest consequences. 





Some of the pictures sent to Congress with the Panama Message 
























































Introducing modern methods of paving in the streets of Panama 





Model of Independence Hall to be the Penn- 


sylvania Building at the Jamestown Exposition 








DESIMPLIFIED 

















Dyer little =tomb- 
stone is all that remains 

to remind the world of the 
President’s simplified spelling 
order—that is, for those who are 
not in personal correspondence 


with the White House. the 
President’s own manus« ript let- 


ters till orthographically 
“clip it,’’ but as far as 
print nents are concerned 
the re has been **dropt, and 


that is all there is about it.’’ The 
Supreme Court dealt the first 
blow, by hinting that simplified 
citations were not its real de- 
cisions. When Congress met, 
the House Committee on Ap 
propriations grilled the Public 
Printer for simplifying the Book 
Finally, on De- 
cember 12, the House put an 


of Estimates. 


amendment into the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial Appr 

priation bill providing that no 
money appropriated in the act 
should ‘*be used in connection 
with printing documents author- 
ized) by Congress” or eithe 
branch thereof unless the same 
shall conform to the orthog- 
raphy recognized by generally 
accepted dictionaries of the En- 


glish language.’’ The amend- 


ment was adopted by a_ vote 
of 142 to 25, Mr. Longworth 


loyally going down with the 
simplified ship. The President 
gracefully bowed to fhe senti- 


ment olf Congress and agreed to 
withdraw his order to the Public 
Printer, whereupon the House 
struck out its amendment to the 


ippropriation bill and adopted 
n declaring it 
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George B, Cortel you, Postmaster-General Fthan Allen Hitchcock, Secretar 


he Interior William H. Moody, Attorney-General 


James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND HIS CABINET AS IT WAS AT THE CABINET MEETING OF DECEMBER 4 


to be the sense of the Hlouse that in’ printing 
public documents the Government Printing Of 
fice should “‘observe and adhere to the standard 
of orthography prescribed in generally accepted 
dictionaries of 
the English 
language.’’ The 
wovernament 
printers are now 
freed from a 
nightmare of con- 
fusion that has 
made life a bur- 
den to them, and 
the public docu- 
ments printed 
during the three 
months anda half 


inwhich the Pres- 





idential order was 

In tore are al- 

Sis: Bilaws Secor ready in demand 

(See page 26 as Curlositics. 

The President has 

not abandoned his own convictions, however, an:| 

will continue to use the simplified spelling in his 

personal correspondence, leaving the public print- 
Ing to the mercy of Congress. 








FREEZING IN THE WEST 














II. fuel shortage in the West has reached the 
| proportions of a public calamity. When Mr. 


James J. Hill said in a recent speech at Chi- 
cago that the country had outgrown its railroad 
facilities 


nd could no longer get its business done 
with the existing plant, there was a general feeling 
that he had exaggerated the emergency, but th 
appalling conditions in a large part of the West, 
especial n North Dakota, mak it clear that in 
that quarter at least things are even worse than 
Mr. II ’ resented them. In the bitter cold « 
Northwestern winter the people of many towns are 
absolutely thout fuel. On the treeless plains 
there is no y l, and when the coa 
Sulier) r and « n d t ire at hand, Som 
iarm urnt fences, outhous rm, and 
tWistce { n ( pl the | nav 
been < . and 
broug . 2 ret ! n tl t n ha . where the 
peop! i n ¢ trated gut deat! 
found 











OFFICIAL SALARIES | 

















IIE bitter cry of official Washington under the 
pressure of the increasing cost of living is 
becoming too loud to be ignored. It is an 


. ‘ 
inexorable . 


condition and not a theory’’ that con- 
fronts the public men whose duties compel them 
to live at the capital. They find a dinner costs 
more now than a whole day’s board cost when the 
present scale of salaries was established, and a 
national divorce law for Congressmen is in practical 
effect, since those who have no incomes apart from 
their salaries are compelled to leave their wives and 
families at home and lead a bachelor existence in 
Washington for half the year. The pay of the G 

man Ambassador has just been raised by $4,000 a 
year, and Englishmen are complaining that the 
British Ambassador’s salary of $30,000 and a ft 

house is not enough to maintain 
the dignity of his position. On 
December 14 the House voted, 
with little opposition, to raise the 
pay of the Vice-President, the 
Speaker, and the members ot 
the Cabinet from $8,000 to $12,- 
ooo each. But when it came to 
the one thing that all the mem- 
bers really wanted, they weak- 
ened. They did not venture to 
raise their own salaries, although 
they were all ready to admit in 
private that they needed the 
money and ought to have it. 
Most of those who voted against 
the proposition to make _ the 
Congressional salary $7,500 in- 
stead of $5,000 were frightened 
by the recollection of what hap- 
pened to those who voted for the 


‘salary grab’’ of 1873. But 
even in 1873 what especially en 


raged the people was not the in- 
crease in pay, but the fact that it 


was dated back tot beginning 


if the term. And in any case a 
in in Washington was bette 
ff \ 1 5 in 1873 than h 


The Hon 





vent them from voting more money into their own 
pockets. Some of the statesmen who take this 
high-minded attitude are commonly believed to have 
no objection to increasing their incomes to a much 
mreater extent by more questionable means. As 
there is no power but Congress that can raise Con- 
gressional salaries, those salaries seem doomed to 
remain forever at the present figure unless some 
way can be found of getting around the newly 


developed sensitiveness of public men. 








CHICAGO WINS 


IIE city government and the street car com- 
panies of Chicago have finally reached an 


agreement, by which the traction problem is 














to be sclved. The property of the two companies is 
to be valued at not more than $50,000,000. The net 
receipts are to be divided in the 


proportions of fifty-five per cent 


for the city and forty-fiy per 
cent for the ry itions an 
arrangement that is expected to 
give Chicago an income of from 
92,000,000 to $4,000,000 a year. 
Che rr ads are I be enti! ly Tre- 
ibilitated and provid with the 
best modern equipment, universal 
five-cent fares e ted 
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DRYDEN AND THE PRUDENTIAL | 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


This is the story of the rise, from very humble beginnings, of one of America’s best-known Captains of Industry. - It tells the 
romance of a vast fortune—of several fortunes, indeed, for Dryden has made not only himself but his associates rich. The 
story is, in addition, an accurate history of the beginnings, in America, of insurance for wage-earners, a system which now has 
fifteen million policy-holders, touches the pockets of one person out of every six, and probably one family out of every three 


O NEWARK, New Jersey, there came, one day 

in the spring of 1573, a young man of four- 

and-thirty. In purse he was very poor. But 

in his head he carried the germ of an idea 

which was destined to bring him riches and 
power. And his future was to be shared by a little 
group of Newark men who needed no other gift from 
fortune than faith in this stranger and his idea. By 
virtue of their faith they and their descendants form 
to-day a dynasty of families which controls 
the political and financial destinies of a com- 
monwealth, monopolizes the sale of three 
necessities of life to a million people, and 
from seven million more collects a weekly 
toll which, in the gross, makes their income 
regal. They maintain to this day the close 
personal and family associations which they 
formed in 1873; and in the foot-hills of 
northern New Jersey they dwell upon a 
splendid set of adjoining estates which imi- 
tate and flout the ducal demesnes of Eng- 
land. John F. Dryden's estate and game 
preserve is modeled directly after Chats- 
worth House, the seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire. 

Dryden's origin was very humble. He 
was born in a little hamlet called Temple, 
near Farmington, Maine, where the local 
papers occasionally refer to him as*‘ Temple's 
honored son.'’ When he was seven his 
family moved to Worcester, Massachusetts, 
where in the old city directories his father 
is sometimes set down as ‘‘bread pedler’’ 
and occasionally as ‘‘machinist.’’ Dryden 
himself, between terms at school, worked at 
the machinist trade, and was only diverted 
from following it as his life work by a sud- 
denly aroused ambition to emulate a wealthy 
schoolmate who had gone to Yale. In vari- 
ous Worcester machine shops, and by teach- 
ing country schools, he earned the money 
to pay for two years in New Haven. Thirty- 
five years later Yale supplied, with an 
honorary Master of Arts, the degree which 
illness and lack of funds compelled Dryden 
to abandon in the middle of his course. 

On leaving college young Dryden sought 
employment with a life insurance company. 
In that employment he spent his next ten 
years. It yielded a none too generous living 
for himself and his recently acquired family, 
but it gave him a bent of mind, a drift of 
thought which was to furnish fertile and congenial soil 
for his great idea, when it should come to him. 

Dryden came to Newark because it was a factory 
town with a large population of wage-earners, and to 
New Jersey because it had an amiable Legislature. An 
amiable Legislature was the first essential for the de- 
velopment of his idea. An amiable Legislature has 
been the keystone of his fortunes, his ready resource 
in many times of need. The first steps in building 
upon his idea must be charters and amended charters 
—and such charters as only an amiable Legislature 
would grant. 





Why Dryden Came to New Jersey 


HE charter that he wanted Dryden first tried to get 
from New York. ‘‘If youcare fora brief history of 
the company,”’ said Mr. Dryden before an investigating 
committee, ‘‘I will give it—why I happened to come 
to New Jersey with this enterprise.... I wasa 
resident of New York. I procured a special 
charter from the Legislature of New York. Gov- 
ernor Hoffman, then Governor of New York, vetoed 
that on the ground that all the powers desired were 
conferred under the general law. He having 
thus vetoed that charter, I came to New Jersey, and 
was introduced by a mutual friend to the late John 
Whitehead. His partner, Mr. Morrow, was a mem 
ber of the Legislature. Mr. Morrow introduced the 
bill which afterward became the charter. J 
prepared that charter.’ 
- 4 } 


Subsequently that charter was amended and re 








amended. Few sessions of the busy New Jersey 
Legislature but have passed an act to oil the legai 
machinery for carrying out the devices of the owners 
of the Prudential Insurance Company Concerning 
1 more later. Any crimes that have beer 
by the Prudential Insurance C mpany 

have been done by means of laws passed by an ami 
ible Legislature in Trenton 

Mr. Dryden had got his charter Then began 
the lor y discouragitr y earch for capit il to back 
} ri 
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charitable enterprises.’’ He presented a less altruistic 
side of it thirty years ago when he was trying to per- 
suade hard-fisted business men to invest their money 
in it. He went to the men in Newark who owned 
factories. He pointed out that their laborers were a 
thriftless class. When the laborers fell sick or died 
the employer was called on, very often, for a subscrip- 
tion to help pay the doctor and the undertaker. Mr. 
Dryden said he had a plan which would do away with 
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The basement room where the Prudential Insurance Company began bus:ness thirty years 


this heavy drain on employers’ pockets. He recited 
statistics which showed the large proportion of pauper 
burials. 

To quote a sketch printed in the Newark ‘Standard 
of that year, the leading manufacturers and merchants 
in the city ‘‘had been daily called upon for subscrip- 
tions to bury the poor or furnish aid in sickness or 
distress.'’ To relieve themselves of this constant an- 
noyance and expense, Mr. Dryden proposed to these 
leading manufacturers and merchants that they should 
help him to organize a society which should collect 
from every laborer three or five or ten cents a week, 
and in return give to that laborer, in case of sickness, 
a small sum per week, and, in case of death, the cost of 
burial. To,the work of organizing this society Dryden 
undertook to contribute the energy and industry in 
which he was rich; from the merchants and manufactur- 
ers he begged that in which he was very poor, ready cash 
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7. if, for any cause, this Insurance shall terminate, al) 
premiums paid on account thereof shall be forfeitea 
to the Company, and all liability on the part of the 
‘ ompany under this policy shall cease; and in easo 
for any reason the Company shall not attend to the 
‘ollection of premiums payrble on this policy 
throngh its agent or collector, it shall be the duty 
of the policy-holder (within the time allowed by the 
Company) to bring or send said premiums to the 
home office or to the Company’s agent, atid in event 
of the failure of the policy-holder to perform this 
duty, the Company may cancel this policy withoui 
notice to any person or persons interested therein 
any statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 


anit or action at law or in equity sha) * 


An iniquitous clause in the early policies issued by the Prudential 
Insurance Company It provided that once the policy-holder 
failed to keep his insurance up he lost all he had paid in, no 
matter how much it was or how long he had been paying 


ditties 
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Life insurance at five cents a week was Dryden’s 
great idea, not as an original invention—merely as an 
adaptation. Only the introduction of the plan in 
America was his. Once in the early days, shortly after 
he left college, when he was working for an ordinary 
insurance company, while fingering over some of the 
journals of his trade, he read that there was a com- 
pany in England which insured laborers for five cents 
a week and collected the premiums weekly. 

That simple little paragraph in an insur- 
ance journal was one of those insignificant 
and unimpressive tricks of chance, marked 
by nothing to distinguish them from a mil- 
lion of the commonplace minutiz of the 
day’s work, whose outward seeming give no 
hint of the destiny with which they ar 
charged. To this obscure young man, whose 
circumstances gave no promise of other than 
a hard-working and a humdrum life, it was 
the pebble with which fate trips its favorites 
and diverts them from the unthinking path 
f the unchosen. 

Dryden reread the paragraph. His eye 
dwelt upon it. His mind revolved about 
it. He talked to others about it. He wrote 
to sources from which he might get more 
information about it. Finally he adopted it 
as his own path to fortune. 

Dryden, in the company he later founded, 
copied the English company’s organization, 
body and spirit. At a time when his own 
plans began to take shape, he made, with 
funds furnished by his backers, a trip, of 
several months, to London to study the de- 
tails and office minutia of the English com- 
pany. He talked to clerks and heads of 
departments. He examined each form and 
blank, and had copies made of them. From 
London he went to Liverpool, where he 
studied the field work of the business, spend- 
ing weeks with the agents and collectors. 
Thus, equipped and ready, he returned to 
conquer America. 

It was after Dryden had thought and 
dwelt upon his plan for several years that 
he came to Newark. The Newark men of 
money turned a chilly ear to it. There are 
men in Newark to-day, ending their lives as 
small shopkeepers, who had the chance 
ago who, by risking a few hundred dollars to 

back the plan of a strange and friendless 

young man, might have ended their lives 
as millionaires. Those who did have faith in Dryden 
then now share his financial supremacy and are his 
neighbors on the splendid estates in Somerset County. 
Once he paid formal tribute to them. ‘‘To Noah 
Blanchard, Leslie D. Ward, and Edgar B. Ward,"’ he 
said, ‘‘the writer owes it that his aims and ideals of the 
early seventies were carried into successful execution. 
Those who came into the company not only risked 
their money but their reputations in a venture which 
seemed almost certain to fail.’’ 


Newark Men Who Snubbed Opportunity 


WO discouraging years were spent in appeals to 
Newark men of money before Dryden had the 
minimum sum on which he reckoned it safe to begin 
business—five thousand nine hundred dollars. ‘That is 
probably something less than a week’s income for Mr 
Dryden now The paltry sum and the time con- 
sumed in securing it are « loque nt of the drudge ry 
that the organizer and his associates put into the 
enterprise. The affluence of their later years i 


= l 
bizarre contrast with the struggles of their earlie: 





ones For months Dryden was the entire office 
force, and his office was an ill-lighted basement 
room. At first he drew no salary at all; during 1876 
his salary was $100 a month, for the next two years 
it was $150 a month. Dr. Leslie Ward, who now 
shares Dryden’s affluence in the ownership of the 
Prudential, and lives on an adjoining estate in 
Somerset County, was one of the first men Dryden 
met in Newark He introduced Dryden to Newark 
ipitalists and helped him get toge ther his modest 
ipital For three years Dr. Ward served the com 
pany is medical director without a cent of pay 
Until the company comparatively prosperous 
he drew le than three thousand dollars a year lo 
hese ¢ y years of hard work and privation, when 
thev risked lon the chance of later iccess, M1 
Dryden and Dr. Ward now point justification for 
the munificent profits they ke from the compat 
Mr. Dryck orked early and late A card 
the Newark papers announced that he would kecp 
tl office open till half-past seven, evening Le 
tonholed acquaintances on the street to in 
in his company And his faith never wavere 
His whole soul appeared to be bound up in t 
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idea,’ says a contemporary associate; ‘the often talked 
with me about it and prophesied its coming success.”’ 

Two and a half years after Dryden came to Newark, 
at the end of 1875, just two hundred and eighty-four 
policies were in force. Then an advertisement was put 
in the Newark papers calling for agents, both men and 
women, to canvass from house to house. With these, 
five, and then ten, and then twenty policies a day were 
written. Dryden prodded and cajoled the agents to 
the limit of their energy. He inaugurated contests be- 
tween agents, and awarded prizes. He devised systems 
of higher commissions for greater volumes of business. 
As soon as Newark was well organized, a new group of 
agents was set to work in the neighboring factory town 
of Paterson. Other New Jersey towns were covered. 


The Golden Flood of Premiums 


ITHIN four years, the network of agents had 
spread over into Pennsylvania and New York. 
The weekly flood of collections into the little basement 
office in Newark ran into the thousands. This part of 
Dryden’s scheme of fortune was simple enough. Get 
men working for you on a plan by which a fixed frac- 
tion of each man’s earnings goes into your own pocket. 
Then multiply the number of men, spread them over 
the civilized world. The talent for organizing and 
disciplining agents, and keeping them working to the 
limit, was Dryden’s unique genius. It was at least half 
of what made him and the Prudential great. 
Mr. Dryden had his money-making machine in order 
and running. Hundreds of agents were at work, and 
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The evolution of the Prudential from a 
friendly beneficial society to a stocK insur- 
ance company whose profits belong to Mr. 
Dryden and his associates. Each change was 
made by an act of the New Jersey Legislature. 


April 3, 1873—Incorporated as ‘‘The Widows 
and Orphans’ Friendly Society.’’ 

Feb. 18, 1875—Name changed to ‘‘The Pru- 
dential Friendly Society.’’ 

March 30, 1877—Name changed to ‘‘ The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America.’’ 

March 3, 1880-—Policy-holders deprived of the 
right to vote, so that the surplus 





became the property of Mr. 
Dryden and his associates. 











PHILANTHROPY 
ENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN, President of 


the Prudential, in an address to the New Jersey 
Investigating Committee: ‘‘The history of the 
Prudential is a wonderful history and with- 
out a parallel in the whole range of philanthropic 
or charitable enterprises.’’ 


BUSINESS 
SENATOR DRYDEN’S SON, Forrest F. Dry- 


den, Vice-President of the Prudential, in an 
affidavit in a lawsuit in which it was to his interest 
to prove that the company had been a very profit- 
able enterprise for the stockholders (the legal tech- 
nicalities of the affidavit have been eliminated; the 
quotation is otherwise correct): ‘‘ William Ro- 
botham, a stockholder in the Prudential Company, 
on October 13, 1875, paid into the company in cash 
$2,200; for that investment he has received in 
cash dividends, and for the sale of part of his hold- 
ings, $149,363.60; the remainder of his holdings 
are now worth, in cash, $180,000; so that he has 
received altogether, for an investment of $2,200, a 
return of $329,363.60.’’ This profit is 15,000 
per cent. 

From a report of Insurance Commissioner Cutting 
of Massachusetts : ‘‘ The stockholders (of the Pru- 
dential) have already received enrichment beyond 
what avarice could have dreamed of when the com- 
pany started, and are yearly receiving an amount 
more than twice the original investment.’’ 

Richard V. Lindabury, leader of the New Jersey 
bar, at present General Counsel for the Prudential 
Company, in an address to the court in a suit in 
1902, before he entered the employ of the Pruden- 
tial Company: ‘‘ Here is an insurance company 
with forty-eight millions of assets which . . . are 
gathered from the fingers of the poor. They con- 
sist of the pennies of the working classes.’ 





























the number was being increased to thousands. The 
flow of money into the Newark basement office had the 
pleasing hum of busy industry. There seemed no limit 
to expansion. The collections weekly would eventually 
reach millions. But in one important particular Dryden 
had not exercised far-sighted provision. Millions would 
flow into his office—but what fraction of them might 
he take and keep? Some he must pay back 

to the policy-holders, and some he might 


When Governor Hughes had Senator Dryden on the 
witness stand he asked the Senator about this act 
of 1880. 

“IT think,’’ asked Mr. Hughes, ‘‘you testified that an 
act of the Legislature took away the right of the 
policy-holders to vote?”’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ answered Dryden 

‘‘Was the passage of that act procured by your com 
pany?”’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ answered Dryden. 

And one may imagine the great insurance president 
blushing a little as he made his simple answer. Later 
he said to Mr. Hughes: ‘‘I regret now it was done.’ 
And at another investigation he confessed that he 
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would like to have this legislative act undone, but scme 
of his fellow-owners of the company would not let him 
take the step. 

In a score of ways that statute has come back to 
plague the owners of the Prudential; and to-day they 
live in doubt whether they have a legal right to the 
dividends they divide among themselves. 

What was the nature of this statute which diverted 
twenty million dollars into the pockets of Dryden and 
his friends—Dryden’s Midas wand? It is complicated, 
yet itis simple. And it is worth thoughtful study. 

Here was the situation. There was a surplus—that 
feature of every insurance company which sooner or 
later becomes the prize of the covetous. That surplus 
was made up from the five and ten cent weekly contri- 
butions of the policy-holders. And as the company 
grew, the surplus grew. Finally it became something 
worth intriguing for. 


The Law That Led to Fortune 


Now: the company consisted of two classes of per- 
sons: the stockholders—Dryden and his friends; 
and the policy-holders—laborers and wage-earners 
paying their little weekly premiums. oth classes— 
stockholders and policy-holders alike—had votes in 
managing the company, and managing the company 
included, of course, disposing of the surplus. 

The stockholders—Dryden and his friends— had just 
as many votes as there were shares of stock—that was 
small. The policy-holders had just as many votes as 
there were policy-holders. Up to 1880, that number 
was always less than 40,000. At any election, there- 
fore, the stockholders—Dryden and his friends—could 
outvote the policy-holders. They could manage the 
company —and control the surplus. 

But on January 1, 1880, when the previous year’s 








The Act of the New Jersey Legislature 
which took from the policy-holders of the 
Prudential control over the surplus, and 
enriched Dryden and his associates: 


LAWS OF NEW JERSEY. 1880. 
CHAPTER LXIV. 


1. Be it enacted . . . That all elections of 

directors of any joint stock insurance company 

shall be by the stockholders of such com- 

pany, and no policy-holder or person insured in 
such company shall be entitled to vote. 




















business was totaled up, it was found there were just 
43,715 policy-holders. ‘Chat was much more than there 
were shares of stock. For the first time, the policy- 
holders could outvote the stockholders. If an election 
had been held that day, the policy-holders could have 
controlled the company. They could have done what 
they might have wished with the surplus. They could 
—arguing that it came from their own 
pockets—have voted it back into their 
pockets. Or they could have voted to use 





fairly keep. The power to make his own 





division between meum and tuum he 
earnestly craved—and the New Jersey 
Legislature was amiable. 

Pause, student of the romances of great 
fortunes, and study Chapter LXIV of the 
Laws of New Jersey for 1880. Historian 
of vast accumulations, dissect and analyze 
that statute. Biographies of self-made 
men are singularly derelict about pointing 
out the exact step which departed from 
commonplace poverty and led on to for- 
tune. In Dryden’s case there is day and 
date for it, and it is written in the session 
laws of New Jersey. For the understand 
ing of the act of the Legislature which put 
in Dryden’s pocket the money of seven 
million wage-carners, a chronological state- 
ment of the legislative history of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company is useful. 


What’s in a Name 


HAT history begins with the charter, 


g 

the getting of which has already been 
described in Dryden's own words. That 
charter gave the name of the company— 
Dryden invented the name—ags ‘‘The 
Widows and Orphans’ Friendly Society."’ 
That name sounds generosity, charity, 
mutual sacrifice, and help-one-another 
Perhaps it was some vague recollection of 
that baptismal name which made Senator 
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it in reduction of their premiums. Cer- 
tainly the last thing they would have done 
would have been to give it to those who 
had not contributed toward it—to Dryden 
and his friends 

That was the situation January 1, 1880 
On the same day the Ne w Jersey Legis- 
lature came together at Trenton And 
within a few weeks there appeared an inno- 
cent-looking bill. It consisted of less than 
one hundred words, and no one of those 
words was ‘‘ Prudential The Prudential 





Company was not named; éu/ the statute 

pplied to that company, and to no other 

pany. ... It was by Dryden, and for 

- >..2 . - 1 

Dryden. Briefly the substance of that bill 
was 

mS ‘ ctors iny joint stock 

ompany whose objec st issis 

eday members or O aida in lefraving 
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Reaping the Harvest 











Dryden last summer describe his com 
pany t ‘philanthropic and charitable 
enterpris 

Two years later this name was changed 
by the amiable Legislature, to ‘‘The Pru 
dential Friendly Society.’” And two years 
after that, in 1877, again the name was 
changed to The Prudential Insurance 
Comp of America.’’ In this evolution 
of name from widows and orphans’ 
frie ociety to a plain insurance com 
pany perhaps there was no sinister intent 
Nan nean little; and the changes in 
name had been accompanied by no essential 
char n the rights of the policy-holders 
Sut that there was sinister purpose in the 





next i it e change, the act ot March 3, 
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188 irity need pause to dou 


The present Prudential building A contrast with the first one opposite 


THA! ict was the Midas wand which 
made Dryden rich It was approved 
Marc} 1s: On Mar 2, the policy 
holders controlled the surplus; on March 4, 
Dryden ant s friends had it And Dry- 
den has stated « the witness stand that he 
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T IS an old field that Iam going to plow over again; 
perhaps we may turn up a few small potatoes left 
from the gleaning; at any rate, there are always 

stones to be harvested. 

My life has not been tame or monotonous. I 
have tried railroad wrecks anda fire at sea. Bronchos, 
a many of them, have bucked me off, have kicked, bit- 
ten, and rolled on me; from Mexico to Montana, from 
California to Connecticut, I have sought the open 
country and taken achance. My political experience 
has been cursory, numerous, and exhilarating. I have 
felt the horny fist of Walsh in finance and in civics, 
and have mingled freely with grizzlies, snakes, skunks, 
porcupines, politicians, and the Chicago traction ques 
tion. 

But in all this album of experience there was a blank 
page, and so it came to pass that I went West last 
spring to watch an earthquake. It was a deliberate 
deed; for just as men with glass-ended tubes seek re- 
mote places to capture an eclipse, so I went to the coast 
to try on an earthquake, and it was a fit 

Familiarity with earthquakes does not breed con- 
tempt, but rather engenders a 
high and wondering awe that 
the works of God can be so very 
different. 

The recent literary person who 
told of how the little hills skipped 
like young sheep, spoke so glibly 
and flippantly of a really serious 
occasion as to make it certain that 
he was not present at the per- 


formance But there was much 

more to the show than the gaiety 

of the mountains; more inter 
} +} 


esting than the uneasy sleep otf 
Mother Earth was the disturbance 
set up in a human ant-hill 
Whether we consider the occa 
sion from an Insurance standpoint 
as a misfortune, or whether, in 
blasphe m- 
ously call it a ‘‘fault,’’ without 
designating whose, the show was 
worth the car-fare while it lasted, 
and it lasted plenty long enough 
Now that it is over it is the most 
valued picture in the album of my 
life, and I can say with Odysseus 
1 


‘For many things h 


on land and sea, let this be added 
to the tale of th 





geological patter, w 


I suffered 


Like Corn in a Popper 
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By WILLIAM KENT 


puppy, baby, or other animate object seated upon the 
table will experience the exact feeling bestowed upon 
the participants in this particular earthquake. 

Now, having dismissed cows and Portuguese dairy- 
men, let us consider what happened to human beings 
and to San Francisco, and first let me tell of the old 
San Francisco. 


Born of the reckless, hopeful, cheerful youth of the 
Argonauts, the ante-natal days left their impress upon 
the city. Its population with a larger admixture of 
the best blood of the Latin races than is found in any 
northern centre, gave art and gave gaiety. With her 
back to the Ocean and her face to the wonderful har- 
bor, and the marvelous wealth of the valleys beyond 
she sat the queen of an Empire, with the health-giving 
sea wind blowing through her hair. 

San Francisco possessed the strongest individuality 
of any city I have ever known. It was the soul of 
the real California, and bore no resemblance whatever 
to those hothouse annexes of the East that crowd out 
the sagebrush of the southern part of the State. To 





Our Lady is no Trilby to be forever dominated by the Svengali of graft and greed 


ry local Californian San Francisco is ‘‘the City,’’ and 
any man who abbreviates the name to ’Frisco is sus- 
pected of traveling for a snide jewelry house. The city 
was brilliant, Bohemian, tolerant, sentimental. It was 


the joy of life, and hospitable beyond all cities. 
Pet s it lacked in respect for law and convention; 
pel is there was too much singing in the sunshine 
La ( u picture this city, La Cigale, with a cigar- 
pretty mouth; well, perhaps, we shall see 
I sh I ild gi 1 itmosphere. Would I 
merate the men and women whose independ 
have ide brilliant the passing litera- 
graven some of it deep in the rock 
d their work throug! 
the world: the actors, the athletes who have gone 
yp. But “ the heedless bounty 
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luxury shared by all. Sea, orchard, garden, vineyard, 
pasture, and wild, all produced more good things than 
could be consumed. The Bay bobbed with cargoes of 
wasted fruit; the markets were glutted with game and 
fish. 

For years there roamed the streets of the city a dear 
old lunatic who called himself ‘‘Emperor Norton I.”’ 
He benignly ruled with about the average standard of 
administrative efficiency found in a mayor's office. He 
wore a surprising uniform with enormous epaulets, and 
spent his days in jollying children, petting stray dogs, 
and in grave but kindly conversation with his loyal 
subjects. He required as imperial perquisites three 
meals a day, an occasional or semi-occasional drink, a 
place to sleep and shoes, cap, and clothing. He fur- 
nished everything else needed in life; lungs, digestion, 
and a kindly spirit. When thirst came upon him the 
nearest of his loyal subjects who stood in white apron 
behind a bar fulfilled his sovereign behest No res- 
taurant turned him away when the Emperor hungered. 
Clothes and shoes were handed out without money and 
without price. No one was there who was not tcuched 
and honored by the requisitions 
which the ‘‘Emperor”’ carefully 
spread widely among his subjects. 
Every one seemed to love the old 
fellow, and he had an impressive 
funeral when he was finally laid 
away. 

I recall another strange street 
character, an old Frenchman with 
an accordion and a_ wonderful 
voice. What a treat it was to 
moisten his throat and turn him 
loose in the wild ecstasy of the 
‘*Marseillaise,’’ and this on busy, 
crowded Montgomery Street. And 
every one enjoyed it and cheered 
him on, 


All Good Fellows 


AND then the Bohemian Club, 


most typical of all in its prod- 
igal riot of taste and art, and 
the delicacies and whimsies of the 
mind. Who has not heard of the 
Midsummer Jinks held in the vir 
gin Redwood forest from noon to 
moon and moon to noon of two 
perfect days and a glorious night? 
An original play of high quality 
ina sylvan setting of surpassing 
loveliness, with staging and light 
effects impossible anywhere clse, 
9 ind music composed for the occa 





: sion, The imp is decorated by 
artists with canvasses not else 
where available, and statue of 
staff, that are destroyed when 
the tents are folded Months of 

thought and work are expended on this brief pageant 
given for afew members and guests And the “qu int, 
tolerant cameraderie of it all where saint and nner 
and friends and enemies meet in good humor, and do 
each as seems good to him; none too good to be 
ble as a victim of any sort of jest; eating well, dr 
ing as mu or as little as thirst prescribes Act 
ind singers who all through the night give their best 
effort Sle ) you can g \ 1 wisl a 
forest 1 ( » irroun¢ I re ip-fire unt ) 
ris that pl e€ suits \ A we in the 1 
will fit yo I yreak Last | ad cc el VI 
ws befe the re Ip ( ( ] 
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whose tall ships brought tribute over the ungraded , 


ways, the city whose law was spasmodic, whose gov- 
ernment, too often typified by the Vigilantes’ pick- 
handle and noose, awoke one morning to find its foun- 
dations shattered and its streets ablaze. 

The people crowded the avenues of escape; they were 
dazed and overwhelmed at first. Mothers dragged little 
children with their feet clear of the sidewalk. The 
strangest bundles were rescued and many walked out 
of their houses leaving everything behind. ‘The ferry 
building was crowded with birdcages; pet dogs were 
continually complaining when stepped on. No one 
seemed to care at first what the other fellow was doiog 


Helping Each Other 


[* was a grave question what would happen when the 
shock wore off. <A little, alert man in regular uni 
form made up his mind that if there were to be dis- 
order it should be confined to the elements, and within 
half an hour of the earthquake troops marched down 
through the town. A few scattering shots, a little ap- 
plic ition of bayonet and butt, and the city became 
more law- abiding than ever in its history. Personal 


posse ssions strewed the parks. Clothing hung on the 


bushes unmolested, and, al 
though a scene ot looting 
might well have been an 
ticipated, the strange psy 
chology of the crowd at a 
time of unexampled waste 
and destruction decreed a 
respect for the rights of 
property. The shock wore 
off and there came a great, 
spontaneous outburst of 
helpfulness and cheerful- 
ness. ‘‘God bless all good 
fellows, and all of us are 
good fellows together. now.’ 

“My neighbor needs food, 
my neighbor needs water: 
his necessity is greater than 
mine.”’ 

Before ever half the de- 
struction by fire was accom 
plished the people of the 
city and the environi ¢g 
coantry rushed to help 
Though beset with = diffi- 
culties almost insurmount- 
able, in impassable streets, 
in burnt stores, four hun- 
dred thousand people were fed so that few went hungry, 
because men remembered their neighbors. While their 
own property was burning, when all their possessions 
were in jeopardy, men worked efficiently through end- 
less hours at the work of relief. Magnificent was the 
outpouring sympathy of the world; finer yet the spirit 
of broken but unbowed San Francisco. Even the pub- 
lic service corporations found out that they were men 
in disguise. ‘Che people must be carried and the fer- 
ries and railways carried them free. Water was shipped 
in from the suburban reservoirs, and all men, individu- 
ally and collectively, practised the luxury of sharing. 


“Seex in family”’ 


Dividing With the Poor 


THE apt ge must be clothed; they must be kept 
warm at night, and the whole community divided 
its inthe ind its wardrobe The rich could not 
escape from their humanity by the doling out of 
money, for the Chinese cook was sure to have more 
currency than the master of the house, and anyway 
there weren't any rich or any poor in those days. 
I was helping at a relief station in San Rafael when 
there appeared at the desk a stocky little old French- 
man who wished to buy a five-cent loaf of bread 
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‘How many in your family? 
helm. 

‘*Seex,’’ said the Frenchman; 
bread.”’ 

‘Dozen and a half eggs, five bread, pound butter, 
three pounds bacon, four beans, two rice, two sugar, and 
a half coffee,’’ droned the boss to his helpers. ‘‘Here, 
old man,”’ and the great bundle was shoved over. 

‘“‘What is that? Iam no beggar. Sell me the bread; 
here is your money.”’ 

‘‘Say, old man, you’re broke, maybe we're all broke; 
but this ison Uncle Sam; he ain’t broke,’’ and the little 
old man took the provisions and proudly bared his 
grizzled head. ‘‘I take off my hat to Uncle Sam,”’ 
he said. 

I overheard a conversation on the ferryboat. ‘‘Say, 
you never saw such crazy things as people done last 
week. They rescued the doggonest mess of stuff I ever 
see. Say, one feller came on to the boat with what-dye- 
think? A great big coop with a ding-beaten white rat 
in it. ‘Took as much room as three babies or a real 
trunk. I had a good notion to kick the blame thing 
overboard. What d-ye-think of that!’ 

‘*Say, what day was that?’ 

‘Thursday noon.”’ 

‘Say, I guess that was my rat? He's a trained rat, 
ye know. He comes when I call him; he can pray and 
beg like a dog and do all kind of stunts.”’ 

‘Weil! was that your rat? Say, I’ve heard tell they 
was awful smart—wish't I could see him perform—sure, 
I yoround where you're stopping; you bet I'd ‘a’ saved 
a rat like that.’’ And so where war was threatened, 
peace came. It was in the atmosphere. 

Women with luxuries gave their eider quilts and 
warm clothing and their time and their sympathy. 
Women with little worked side by side with them and 
gave away the children’s extra shoes 


queried the man at the 


‘please sell me the 


Society Reduced to Fundamentals 


HE county judge and I posted a motto on the bill 

board of our little suburban town on Sunday 
morning asasermon. It was a question between the 
King James and the Revised Version. ‘Tradition won, 
but the decision was wrong ‘Anyhow,”’ read the 
sermon, ‘‘‘there abideth Faith, Hope, and Charity,’ ”’ 
but the last word grated; the sermon was spoiled; the 
larger word should have been used. 

There was no begging, but a proud acceptance of 
necessaries as a just division; it was a strange, extem- 
pore communism, and it worked. Food, clothing, 
pocket money were shared; nothing was borrowed. 

When I call it a state of simple communism, I forget 
something. There was Funston and his army with 
high-handed orders that had no sanction of constitu- 
tion, charter, law, or ordinance; an army with little to 
do except help the people. Yes, that was a sort of mili- 
tary despotism, and that worked, too, and the people 
didn't know it was there, except by its beneficence. 
The Governor added to the confusion by making one 
holiday succeed another so that courts could not sit nor 
lawyers jaw, think of it!—no law at all! It was ob- 
viously a state of anarchy, and that was good. Jails 
were never less needed than in those days. The most 
rabid Socialist would not demand that a street railroad 
company should pay its own expenses and turn all its 
receipts into the public fund, and yet that also hap- 
pened. 

The sanctified, self-operating law of supply and de- 
mand got lost somewhere in the ruins. <A half-inch of 
bayonet reduced the price of newspapers from twenty- 
five cents to a nickel, and a rude sheriff placed the 
quotations on potatoes back to ante-earthquake prices, 
while all men approved these aberrations from estab 
lished theory. The saloons were closed and kept closed 
largely with the consent of the owners. The constitu- 
tional right to carry a bottle was rudely shattered 
along with the bottle, and enforced temperance was 
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uncomplainingly borne in a time of nerve-racKing 
excitement. 

People forgave the banks for clamping down on their 
deposits, and were at first sorry for the insurance com- 
panies. Shake? The earth must have been ashamed 
at its slight variation from normal behavior, when it 
saw what men were doing to their traditions 

Courage there was to face the disaster. Courage 
there is to work the resurrection. There is, in the 
souls of the loyal sons of San Francisco, and of the 
loyal Californians, no doubt whatever as to the future 
of the City by the Gate. In the midst of their distress 
the people are cheerful, hopeful, and resolved to make 
the best of it. Give them time, for they are stayers. 


What of the Future ? 


HUS it was that La Cigale faced her adversity. 

She had perhaps danced too much in the sun, and 
perhaps she had o’erheedlessly enjoyed her youth and 
health; but behind her gaiety is a big heart, a clear 
mind, and courage, splendid courage, for La Cigale 
is a thoroughbred. 

And now another struggle is at hand, and our lady is 
again to be tested, tested and tried in her days of grief 
and depression, sitting alone 
in the ashes Ajone must 
this fight be made not only 
against the wickedness, the 
selfishness of men, but 
against the charming but 
frail quality of her own gay 
tolerance. 

Men who have remem- 
bered their neighbors, who 
have smilingly faced adver 
sity, have but toapply the 
lessons they have learned 
and taught, to the steady- 
going ways of life. 

Our lady is no Trilby to 
be forever dominated by 
the Svengali of graft and 
greed As she is rising 
from the ash heap so shall 
she break away from the 
dominance of evil in her 
public life. Svengali had 
best seek the wilderness, 
for, if the law fails, the 
lady has not forgotten the 
ropes and pi k-handles of 
younger days, though her 
friends would prefer that her memory should lapse. 
I stood upon the mountain-side across the Golden 
Gate and looked down upon the fog bank that veiled 
the city. The fog broke away, aid there was the vision 
of the City Beautiful, the most beautiful city of all the 
world. And then the fog closed in and behind it there 
lay the ruined city struggling bravely in its adversity 
against the calamity wroughce by the elements, and the 
discredit due to the weaknesses of men 





Emperor Norton I 


The City Thai Kaew Not Caste Nor Creed 


B*... in the glance given me I had seen the City 

autiful, whose ruins glowed with the flowers of 
human kindness, whose torn streets were smooth to 
the feet of the m that love mercy I saw the city that 
had small need of law because man loved his neigh- 
bor as himself. I saw the city that knew not caste nor 





creed nor race, but only human need and human sym- 
pathy. And in that city I saw the heart of man and 
found it kind and sound 

This is not a dream, but what I saw; and the vision 
will stay with me to the end This is the best experi- 
ence of my life Let this be added to the tale of 
those.’’ : 
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By Coward S. Wan Zile 


HE midnicht hour is sped, 
And distant bells come faintly to my ears; 

Old Santa Clzeus is dead! 

I wish you “Merry Christmas,” but a tear 
Creeps to my smarting eyes; 

For I have lost a friend of yesteryear, 
Whose jovial disguise 

Made midnight joyous; as the love of man 
Shone from him like a light 

That burned within his bosom,—made of bran, 
And snow-clad fields of white 

Seemed weird to me because his reindeer ran. 
But Santa Claus is not! 

If so it be, let’s raise to him a stone 
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Upon some sacred spot 

In name of little children who are grown. 
And on this pillar white, 

’Neath skies as bracing as his bonny iaugh, 
Let carven words indite 

The love we bore him in an epitaph. 
And round the marble base, 

In tearful mem’ry of our childhood joys, 
We, gray-haired babes, shal! place 

The long-lost fragments of forgotten toys. 
And where the dipper shines 

On wan, white fields of wintry ice and snow 
Shall rise pathetic shrines 

The skates and knives and sleds of long ago. 
Then from that mournful mound 

That marks his grave we'll, weeping, turn; nor pause 
To heed the solemn sound 

Of phantom sleigh-bells. Farewell, Santa Claus! 
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HEADPIECE BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 


actress with very remarkable Oriental-looking 

eyes and a body which might be variously com- 
pared to that of a mermaid anda leopard. It has the 
smooth, undulating grace of the one and the lithe, 
feline strength of the other. She can do all sorts of 
things with it. She can draw herself up like a serpent, 
with a quick, boneless heave that begins nobody can 
say exactly where, until—though she is but of medium 
height—she seems to tower over everybody on the 
stage; and she can collapse all over, with a sort of 
shuddering rhythm, like that of the same serpent, 
dead, and thrown over the side of the chair. Just how 
many of our women could look like Miss Nazimova if 
they were to dress as she does, it is not for a mere man 
to say, but as the mere man contrasts the two—at a 
matinée, for instance—the young Russian on the stage, 
the audience of hardshell ‘‘Anglo-Saxon’”’ ladies in 
front, with dresses each joint of which seems almost to 
have its arrow and dotted line and guide-post saying: 
‘This is the neck,’’ ‘‘ This is the waist,’’ ‘‘ This is where 
it hooks up,’’ and sees the look of baffled disdain on 
their faces and catches whispers of ‘‘There she goes, 
draping herself on the chair again,’’—‘‘My goodness 
gracious, would you /vvs at that!’ ‘Well, I must 
say, Grace, she makes me zervvous!’’—the two seem 
creatures of different worlds. 

If any excuse need be given for thus accenting 
merely physical manifestations it lies in the fact that 
Miss Nazimova is, in her way, so 
superbly different that nobody with 
eyes in his head can be indifferent 


Me: ALLA NAZIMOVA is a young Russian 


BY ARTHUR RUHL 


essentially a modern, sophisticated woman, intellectu- 
ally restless, with ‘‘nerves,’’ and all sorts of queer 
whims and cravings, which come only to those whose 
whole make-up is some distance removed from the 
comparatively simple and direct emotions of the 
primitive female. If she need not have been a Scan- 
dinavian she was at least a west-of-Europe woman, not 
an Oriental; her eyes may have looked gray one min- 
ute and green the next, with even yellow flashes now 
and then, but it is rather hard to fancy them being of 
the velvety Oriental black, so large and impressive 
that—as we once remarked of Miss Nazimova’s eyes— 
you could almost speak of their ‘‘deep contralto notes’’ 
their ‘‘sweeping gestures."’ Now Miss Nazimova's 
stage personality is distinctly not this sort of a woman 





A Russian Hedda Gabler 


T is primitive rather than sophisticated. In the part 

of a Russian ‘‘intellectual,’’ wearing the clothes of 
a working girl and submerged in some tense, gloomy 
situation involving literal life and death, this does not 
appear; it does appear when she steps into polite 
clothes and endeavors to portray the kaleidoscopic 
lights and shades of such a lady as Mrs. Hedda Tes- 
man. She then becomes rather heavy, a creature of 


attitudes and calculated poses. She is a beautiful bar- 


barian, out of place in a Christiania villa. Nothing but 
the nicest and most illuminating reading of the lines— 


and it is precisely such reading that the terse, unrhe- 
torical language of Ibsen requires—could make up for 
this external defect. This, Miss Nazimova is, as yet, 
physically unable to give. Time and again, even when 
her face and pose gave every indication that she rightly 
understood what she was about to say, her mere in- 
ability to reproduce our accent and intonation made 
the lines almost absurd. 

Nor, indeed, could any one expect more. To shift 
in a few months to English from such an unrelated 
speech as Russian and to read the lines of this master 
of condensation and, so to say, static oratory, as such 
a keenly intellectual woman as Mrs. Fiske would read 
them, would be quite too much to ask. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more interesting than such an experi- 
ment as Miss Nazimova is trying—than having such a 
new and superbly different force come into our stage 
world. Her progress will be watched with the hearti- 
est best wishes and liveliest anticipation. Why would 
it not be worth while to try in English such a piece as 
Fabmaeyeft’s ‘‘ he Abyss,’’ a piece having none of the 
fine-lady business so trying for an actress unfamiliar 
with our language, and one in which, in her own 
tongue, Miss Nazimova appeared at her very best? 

Mrs. Fiske, our Hedda Gabler of the past, has also 
undergone a metamorphosis and reappears a slender, 
brittle, sprightly girl in the very amusing farcical play 
‘The New York Idea.’’ What this piece might be- 
come in less discriminating and accomptislied hands 
than those of Mrs. Fiske’s Manhat- 
tan Company one shudders to think 
—the manner in which the alleged 





to the difference, and that in her 





assumption of the character of 
Hedda Gabler this difference is 


metallic cynicism, raw brutality, 





and what not, which some of the 
first-night reviews ascribed to it, 





one of the two things which most 
noticeably differentiates it from 
our ordinary conception of the 
part; one, as it happens, which 
hinders rather than contributes to 
its success. 


From the East Side to Broadway 


ERTAINLY, those who went 

down into the East Side a year 
ago last spring, when Miss Nazi- 
mova and Mr. Orleneff and their 
fellow Russians, new pilgrims from 
the land of the Little Father, first 
gave in their native tongue Tchiri- 
koff’s ‘‘The Chosen People,’’ and 
other gloomy and terribly realistic 
plays, little thought of this aspect of 
Miss Nazimova’s acting. She was 
playing then for people who re- 
garded the stage less as a place for 
amusement than as a sort of battle- 
ground, and plays less plays in 
our sense of the word than literal j 
cross-sections of life transferred to 
the stage by those who had them 
selves endured the sufferings they 























and which, indeed, any verbal ac- 
count of the piece is likely to give 
it, disappears in the acting, well 
enough suggests what might have 
been—the essential thing is that, 
as they do present it, the piece is 
always entertaining and, in its 
most shocking moments, as harm- 
less as Shaw. 


Mrs. Fiske’s ‘‘New York Idea’’ 


N a general way ‘‘The New York 
Idea’ is a satire on the subject 
of divorce. There is no pertinency 
in the title; the words ‘‘New York” 
are attached to the play merely, ap- 
parently, because of their more or 
less alluring connotation, and the 
idea,’’ whatever it may be, has no 
special connection with actual con- 
ditions or opinions in Manhattan or 


anywhere else. The merit of the 
piece lies in its original and very 
clever characterization, the viva- 


cious absurdity of its situations, 
and the adult brain which shows 
through many of its lines. Mr 
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of manner, a vague absentmindedness of speech. In 
this instance she is entertaining Mr. John Karslake, a 
very normal, direct sort of an American, in her boudoir. 
Both are divorced. Now, in all comedies of the mod- 
ern stage, there is no moment more typical than that 
lyric passage in which the hero and heroine having 
reached a crisis in their affairs—the hero is just leaving 
for the Philippines or is about to propose—suddenly 
drop the language of every day and plunge into an alle- 
gorical antiphony pitched in the vein of toploftiest 
romance. ‘This sort of thing, conventionalized now by 
innumerable romancers and matinée idols, has become 
almost as detached and well recognized a ‘‘stunt’’ as the 
serious lyric duet between the tenor and soprano in 
musical comedy or the favorite songs of Italian opera. 
“And then,’’ says Mrs. Phillimore, having led her visitor 
on to the proper mood of sentimental receptivity, ‘‘we 
will walk together into the Garden of Eden—and close 
—the gate—’’ 

“And close the gate,’’ echoes the solid Karslake, 
a red-faced, rather horsy young man. 

“And lock it,’’ continues the divorcée in a far-away 
voice, ‘‘on the inside—”’ 

“And lose the key—’”’ 

“Under a rosebush,”’ sighs the lady. 

‘“‘Under a rosebush,’’ agrees the man, and about this 
moment they are interrupted. Karslake is sent below 
to the ‘‘men’s room,’’ where papers, cigars, and drinks 
are provided for such visitors. Appears the card of 
Sir Wilfrid Cates-Darby. The languid Mrs. Phillimore 
has been arranging roses in a vase during the late 
interview. Languidly she signals to her maid, who 
removes the roses from the vase and carefully puts them 
back in their box. Mrs. Phillimore resumes her shears. 
Enter Sir Wilfrid, Mrs. Phillimore discovered in the 
charming occupation of taking roses from a box, snip- 
ping off stray leaves, and arranging them in a vase. 
Conversation is steered inevitably; before the English- 
man knows what's happening he has the lady’s hand 
in his, a rapt look enthralls her eyes, she is repeating 
dreamily: ‘‘And we will walk into the Garden of Eden 
—together—and lock the gate—on the inside—and—"’ 

This is in the real Shaw manner, which consists in 
slapping internally, so to speak, our dear emotional con- 
ventions, our ‘‘better nature,’’ as they say in ‘‘You 
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SECRETARY ROOT HAS REOPENED A 
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LIHU ROOT, Secretary of State, at a banquet 

of the Pennsylvania Society in New York, made 

aspeech bearing on what laws ought to be made 
at State capitals and what ones at Washington. This 
speech has been interpreted by some as meaning that 
the Government at Washington is disposed to infringe 
more and more on ‘‘State rights,’’ to take over more 
and more matters and make the laws concerning them 
at Washington. Sucha suspicion has caused outspoken 
opposition from those persons—especially old-time 
Democrats—who believe the interests of the people are 
best served by giving them the greatest possible 
measure of local self-government, and responsibility for 
making that government good; who believe that more 
and more laws ought to be made at the State capitals 
and fewer and fewer laws at Washington. The issue 
of State rights and Federal sovereignty thus raised is 
as old as the United States itself. 

When the thirteen original colonies came together 
to form a united government, they came as more o1 
less hostile units. Massachusetts hated Virginia, New 
York once tried to put a customs tax on goods brought 
across the Hudson River from New Jersey, smal! 
colonies were suspicious of large ones, slave-hold- 
ing colonies distrusted free colonies, colonies of one 
prevailing religion were bigoted against colonies of 
other religions; some colonies had almost come to arms 
over boundary disputes. 


What Laws Can be Made at Washington 


A group of delegates representing such opposing in 
terests, such antagonistic prejudices, such hostile pas- 
sions, would manitestly be disposed to concede as little 
as possible to the General Government over all, which 
they were gathered together to form, and to retain for 
the States they represented just as much as possible of 
the scope of law-making and governing. On the other 
hand, there was in the convention a little group of far- 
sighted statesmen who realized that if the General 
Government was to endure, if it was not to be broken 


up the instant one colony should become angry and 
conclude to secede, then it must be made strong, and 
the individual States must give up many of their pre 
rogatives. This latter party, the Federalist, was led 
by Alexander Hamilton; the State Rights Party was 
led by Jefferson Between these two factions the de- 
bates continu months; and ‘‘ The Federalist,’’ the 
record of the Constitutional Convention of 1789, is 
filled with the irguments as to whether the making 
of the laws o1 bject or on that should be retained 
by the Stat lelegated to the National Government 
Finaily, they carefully in orporated into the Constitu- 


tion whicl | mad i list of seventeen subjects on 


which t National Government should be permitted to 
mak to all oth subjects, by implication 
the la ¢ » be made by each State for itself 
{his list of seventeen is Article I, Section VIII, of the 
Constit lhe subjects named in it include coining 
Mone ounterfeiters, managing the post 
office nd patents, declaring war, bank 
rupt n army and navy, regulating 
com 
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Never Can Tell.’’ From a critical point of view it is 
very interesting as being a note rather new to American 
playwrights, who have been accustomed to have fun with 
people viewed externally, individual types rather than 
common moods or emotions which we assume to be 
fundamental. Mrs. Fiske is never better than in brittle 
comedy, and she has rarely appeared to more advan- 
tage than in this piece, although the rapid movement 
of some of its passages tempts her to fall into her 
worst mannerisms of unintelligible speaking. These 
are inexcusable in a woman so intelligent and ordinarily 
so opposed to all that is merely mannered and unessen- 
tial. _It is bad enough to understand a bad actor, but 
to miss whole sentences at the moment when one is 
mostcaptivated is certainly depressing. Mr. Arliss as 
the Bnglish lord was as finished and delightful as ever, 
Mr. Mason generally excellent, though occasionally, 
partigularly in the more serious last scene, slow and 
heavy, This is the sort of thing which least of all can 
enduge a beef-and-cabbage sort of stodginess. The rest 
of the company each contributed his part to a well-nigh 
flawless performance. 


Miss Ashwell and Miss Anglin as ‘‘Mrs. Dane’’ 
HE two recent matinces of ‘‘Mrs. Dane’s Defense,’ 
in which the parts of Mrs. Dane and Lady Eastney 
were taken on alternate afternoons by Miss Lena Ash- 
well, the English actress, and Miss Margaret Anglin, 
presented an object lesson in the art of acting and in 
certain matters of taste which many ambitious ladies 
of the stage might well take to heart. Miss Ashwell 
appeared in the first matinee as Mrs. Dane, Miss Anglin 
in the comedy part of the vivacious Lady Eastney. 
The Mrs. Dane of the English actress was pitched in a 
low, quiet key that brought out all the more strongly 
the anguish which that unhappy lady was suffering by 
seeming to suppress it. She seemed all the time to be 
fighting down a pain that she had grown enough used 
to to conceal, but that was burning into the very heart 
of her. She revealed it to the audience by, so to speak, 
holding her breath instead of by shouting. And this 
suffering, suppressed with a woman's infinite patience, 
combined with her own unassuming yet winsome per- 
sonality to give the part a certain sweet womanliness. 


STATE RIGHTS 


DEBATE ABOUT LAW-MAKING WHICH 


Scarcely was the National Government formed upon 
this Constitution under way when it began to inch 
over the boundaries of these strictly limited seventeen 
subjects. That course of encroachment it has con- 
tinued up to to-day. At the last session of Congress 
laws were passed on subjects farther removed than 
ever before from any relation to the seventeen named 
in the Constitution. And the President’s recent mes- 
sage contained recommendations that Congress pass 
laws on subjects still farther removed from the scope 
of the original seventeen subjects decided upon by 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and their fellow delegates. 

During this century of encroachment on the part 
of the Federal Congress, the State Rights Party has 
resisted strenuously, but always more and more feebly 
To-day, the advocates of State rights are probably 
fewer and less powerful than ever before. Most of 
them are in the Southern States, where much of the 
old-time spirit of Jeffersonian Democracy still exists. 
Many of them are able and distinguished men; but it 
is a far cry back from the present to the time when a 
powerful party believed in State rights so fully that 
it tried to secede from the United States when the 
Federal Government infringed upon what it consid- 
ered the rights of the States. The Webster-Hayne 
debate of 1832, followed by the unsuccessful war of the 
rebellion, settled for all time the right of a State to 
secede when it thought its rights were invaded by the 
National Government. 

Whenever the National Government has wished to 
make laws on a subject, and has failed to find that 
subject named in the prescribed seventeen, it has re- 
sorted to some technicality. Occasionally it has taken 
the ground that, although a certain subject was not 
found on the list, nevertheless the power to make laws 
on that subject was vuf/éed—that if a government was 
a government at all it must necessarily have, without 
express grant, the right to make laws on certain sub 
jects. That is what happened, for example, when we 
acquired Porto Rico and the Philippines. Having a 
quired, without very much plan or forethought, insular 
dependencies, it was necessary for the Federal Govern 
ment at Washington to make laws concerning them 
Then it was discovered that the Constitution contained 


nowhere any authority to make laws concerning col 
onies gut that discovery did not dismay Congress 
It was argued that if there is a nation, that nation 
vill have colonies. Therefore there must be an cm /p/zed 


power in the National Government to make laws con 
cerning those colonies. And so the laws were made 
Some of the most important powers now exercised | 
the Government at Washington are the so-called ‘‘im- 
plied’? ones 

But the great gateway for technicality has been the 
‘interstate ¢ = aes Among the seventeen 
subjects on which the Constitution says that the Fed 
eral Government legi 1 
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ommerce’’ clause 


gislate, the third is this 


3. “To regulate commerce among the several 
States.’ 

On the ground of ‘‘regulating commerce among the 
States.’’ the National Government at Washington has 
passed laws that the old debaters in the Constitutional 


Convention of 1789 never could have foreseen, nd 
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Everybody felt sorry for this Mrs. Dane. Meanwhile, 
Miss Anglin with her vigorous personality, vivid eyes, 
smile, and speech was charming as the good-humored 
widow—so dazzling did she show in comparison with the 
more subdued colors of the other that one could almost 
hear her saying: ‘‘Just wait till you see me do that!’ 

This was the air with which Miss Anglin attacked 
the role of Mrs. Dane the next afternoon, a sort of 
‘*Watch me—it’s a shame to do it!’ air. It was a part 
in which she had won her first great success here; no- 
body questions her extreme cleverness in the technique 
of emotional acting; the audience were very friendly 
and hungry for the slaughter. And one must admit 
that Miss Anglin can do certain things which Miss 
Ashwell can’t do at all. The latter hasn't the vivid 
personality and speech, she couldn’t do that nerve- 
racking sob with which Miss Anglin throws herself at 
the feet of Sir Daniel in the final moment of defeat. 
Miss Anglin is a virtuoso in these matters—even 
though her wonderfully expert sobs have little more 
effect on the spectator than the physical cleverness of 
an acrobat or juggler. Miss Anglin has all this superior 
technical ability, yet not for a minute did she get inside 
the part—and inside the emotions of the audience—as 
did her quieter and simpler rival. She dressed for the 
part as elaborately as did the musical comedy ladies 
who gleamed in one of the proscenium boxes. Not that 
the dresses themselves were in bad taste—far from it. 
They were of such exquisite taste and beauty that no 
spectator could cease to be conscious of them for an 
instant, their design and shimmer and rustle, or believe 
that Mrs. Dane could really be feeling so very bad 
and wear such lovely clothes. Of course, one might 
say that Miss Ashwell didn’t wear superlative gowns 
because, not being ‘leading lady in such a success as 
‘“The Great Divide,’’ she couldn't afford a superlative 
dressmaker, and that she pitched the part in a low key 
and acted quietly because she couldn’t do it any other 
way. That is beside the point here, where we are con- 
sidering from which actress it was that the audience 
received the most worthy interpretation of the part, 
not how or why her effects were gained. The two 
matinées merely illustrated the axiom that the careless 
and self-conscious hare may be beaten by the earnest 
and painstaking tortoise. 


WRONG? 


IS AS OLD AS THE UNITED STATES 


probably would never have approved. Even Hamilton 
would have frowned upon some of them. It was under 
the plea of ‘‘regulating interstate commerce’”’ that the 
Pure Food bill was passed last year. Some Senators 
and Congressmen who believed heartily in that law 
voted against it because they thought it was a subject 
which the States should attend to, that it was against 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution for Congress to 
be making laws concerning such a subject. 

The history of the Pure Food law, indeed, is typical 
ot the way the whole question comes up. There ought 
to be such a law; the States themselves failed to make 
it, Congress proposed to make it, the people wanted it, 
and they took the quickest means of getting it. Public 
opinion did not draw any fine constitutional distine- 
tions; it wanted the law and the Federal Congress 
furnished the means of getting it. 

Here, indeed, in the failure of the States to make the 
laws they ought to make, is the meat of Secretary 
Root’s speech and the chief buttress of his arguments. 
Said he: 

“Tt is useless for the advocates of State rights to inveigh 
against the. extension of national authority in the fields 
of necessary control where the States themselves fail in the 
performance of their duty. The instinct for self-government 
among the people of the United States is too strong to per- 
mit them long to respect any one’s right to exercise a powe1 
which he fails toexercise. The governmental control whi 
they deem just and necessary they will have. It may be 
that such control could better be exercised in partic ular in- 
stances by the Governments of the States, but the people 


will have the control they need either from the States or 
from the National Government, and if the States fail to fur- 
nish it in due measure sooner or later constructions of the 
Constitution will be found to vest the power where it will be 
exercised in the National Government.” 


The Longest Step Yet 


The meat inspection law last year was another ex 
tension of the Federal Government under the power 


of regulating interstate commerce Now come two 
Senators, Lodge and Beveridge, both lawyers, and pre 
sumably familiar with the constitutional limitations on 


what can be done under the pretext of ‘“‘regulating in 
terstate commerce,’’ with proposal to pass a national 
child labor law Here again no one doubts that there 
should be a child labor law, the people want one, the 
individual States persistently fail to pass one. Natu 
rally, when the Federal Congress proposes to pass one, 
public opinion backs it and draws no fine constitu- 
tional distinctions. 

The States neglect their prerogatives, and awake to 
consciousness of them only when the Federal Govern 
ment usurps them The States neglect to make laws 


which the people want; the Federal Government offer 
to make those laws, and then the Stati and the advo 
cates of State rights—raise their voices in protest 

Not only do the States fail to make the \ As to 
some subiects, if the States made their laws with the 
best will and the greatest intelligence, the total of 
forty-six State laws would be far les ffective and mor 
confusing than one law made at Washingt and 


orced from there 
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THEATRICAL FAMILY 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


ALF AN HOUR after the performance was 
over Mabel Rand and her mother were still 
waiting on the deserted stage. It was early 
in June, and the night was very warm. Mrs. 
Rand was leaning against the proscenium 
arch, and Mabel had walked over to the watch-light 
with the comedian of the company to show him a 
jeweled locket which had been sent her that afternoon. 

‘*What do you suppose has happened to that child?” 
Mrs. Rand called querulously. Mabel smiled across the 
dark stage in the direction of her mother and pried 
open the case of her locket to show the inscription 
which had been engraved inside. 

‘You mayn’t mind staying here all night, Mabel, but 
I’m hungry.’’ Mrs. Rand walked across the stage and 
called down an iron stairway which led to the dressing- 
rooms in the cellar. ‘Annabel, Annabel? do for 
Heaven's sake hurry up!” 

A chorus girl came slowly up the iron steps pulling 
on her gloves and nodded to Mrs. Rand. 

‘*Did you see that child of mine?’’ asked the woman. 
The girl shook her head in dissent. ‘‘She dresses down 
the hall in the big room. [ wouldn’t go down to look 
for her if I were you or you'll get drownded. This 
theatre’s something fierce ‘here’s water all over 
the place. Good-night!’’ The girl moved slowly on 
across the stage toward the letter-box just inside the 
street door, and Mrs. Rand continued to call ‘‘Annabel’”’ 
down the stairway. 

Two young men in evening clothes came out of the 
star’s dressing-room, which opened on the stage, and 
walked over to where Mabel Rand was still point 
ing out the hidden beauties of her last gift to th 
comedian. 

“It’s a peach, sure, 
two men. 
Miinchner for mine. Good-night, all 

‘*‘Annabel’s late, as usual sighed Mabel, ‘‘and 
mother'll have a fit in about two minutes and fall 
down those iron stairs. Let's sit down on the throne 
and wait. I'm all tired out 

The two men and the girl crossed the stage, and 
Mabel climbed up to the gold property throne and the 
two men sat at her feet on the steps of the dais 

‘‘Mother’s so particular about Annabel," said the girl 
dreamily 

“Yes, I've noticed that,’’ answered one of the men 
The girl on the throne looked down sharply at him, 
with lowered « y¢ brows. 

‘*Tust what do you mean by that 

The man looked up and smile 
above him 

‘‘Why, nothing, Mabel,"’ he said, ‘‘nothing, of course 
Don’t be foolish. 





’ said the actor and nodded to the 


Good-night he added, ‘‘it’s a glass of 
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denly broke out afresh, and the girl covered her face 
with the sleeve of her white duck coat. 

The man took the girl's free hand in both of his and 
drew her toward him. ow, Annabel, you must stop 
crying. Please,’ 





he said, ‘‘I’m sorry you heard what 
we said, but I'm glad you don't care to have me pay 
for your cab. Now, go right across the stage and tell 
your mother you want a nickel to pay your fare home 
in the car.’’ 

The girl dropped her arm and looked curiously into 
Lorimer’s eyes. She had never had a man speak to her 
in just that way before. ‘*Thank you, Mr. Lorimer,’ 
she said. 

She started to go to her mother, but Lorimer stopped 
her, and took her hand in his 

‘‘And, Kid,’’ he said, ‘‘I don't mind spending the 
nickel or even the cab fare, but I want to save up so 
that when you come to me and say you want something 
worth while I'll be ready for you Do you under- 
stand?”’ 

the girl nodded and smiled through her wet eyes. 
‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I understand-—pertectly.”’ 

‘Well, Annabel, child, where have you been?”’ cried 
Mrs. Rand as her youngest daughter appeared out of 
the darkness 

“IT came up the other stairs. Please let me have a 
nickel, mother. I forgot my purse.”’ 

Mrs. Rand began to fumble in her reticule. ‘*‘What 
do you want a nickel for, precious? Mr. Lorimer will 
put you inacab. And upon my soul, if you haven't 
been crying. You poor, dear child,’’ and Mrs. Rand 
made a dab with her highly scented handkerchief at 
one of her daughter's eves 

‘Please, mother,’’ begged the girl 

‘All right,’’ said Mrs. Rand, returning to the reti- 
cule, ‘‘but I don’t see why you want to ride in a dirty 
car when here is Mr. Lorimer ready and willing to put 
you ina cab.’’ Putting a lady in a cab and paying the 
fare were synonymous tn the eyes of Mrs. Rand. 

The two men and the elder daughter had joined the 
group, and it was Lorimer who led the way to the 
stage-door. ‘‘Come on, Annabel,” he said, ‘‘I’ll walk 
to the corner with you. The rest of you had better 
wait here in the hallway.”’ 

Once outside he crossed the sidewalk to a closed cab 
opened the door, and the.girl got in. 

“Thank you, Mr. Lorimer,’ she said, and put her 
hand out of the carriage window 

**Don’t mention it, Annabel,’’ he said, ‘‘and don't 
forget me.”’ 

He paid the driver and for a moment stood looking 
after the cab, jolting over the cobblestones. 

Such a sweet kid,’’ he muttered, ‘‘such a nice girl 
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ence. There had been a time when the company of the 
mother was not unsought—indeed, she may be said 
to have fairly shared the honors with her beautiful 
daughter. 

But of late a certain querulousness of manner had 
taken the place of her former gaiety, and Mrs. Rand 
had become more the mother and less the companion of 
her daughter Mabel. It seemed as if the winter of her 
life had suddenly come upon her, but spring in the 
form of Annabel held out abundant hopes for the fu- 
ture of the Rand family. 

At seventeen Annabel was an unusually pretty girl, 
and it was the kind of prettiness which promises the 
development of great beauty. During her one season 
on the stage she had learned much of life from ‘‘the big 
dressing-room,’”’ but of her own family she knew little 
or nothing. That she did not know more was the 
tragedy which had come into her life at the time when 
other girls are busy with their dolls. She had walked 
to her school and back again to her mother’s flat in 
Harlem, and then she had given up the school and 
ridden to the theatre in a trolley-car and back home in 
a carriage, supplied by her mother’s and her sister's 
friends. These were the three things she knew— 
school, home, and the theatre downtown. ‘There had 
been nothing to fill in the chinks—no friends, no games 
in the city parks, no vacation in the country, nothing 
but a daily change in the evening paper, that she read 
after the rest of the family and the maid had finished 
with it. It was a life which left the girl much time to 
speculate on what kind of a life it was her mother and 
her sister and all the rest of the people were living on 
the outside. And yct her mother and her sister were 
not in a way a bad kind of people They belonged to 
that great class of women in New York who work very 
hard to keep alive—who starve by day, who have one 
good dress, and who afford a telephone in the hope that 
it may bring them an invitation to dine in a downtown 
restaurant. Up to the present time Annabel Rand had 
had only the scant, badly cooked meals at home—the 
telephone had not yet begun to ring for her 

William Lorimer, stocking manufacturer, was not in 
the habit of receiving his player friends during business 
hours, but with Annabel Rand it was another matter, 
and the next morning when she called at lis place 
downtown she was promptly shown into his little glass 
office. 

Lorimer was in his shirtsleeves, held a half-smoked 
cigar tightly between his teeth, and the burden of his 
manner was business and business only. 


‘‘Now, Annabel, my dear,’’ he said, ‘‘what can I do 
for you?”’ 
The girl drew a long breath. ‘I’m going to leave 


the stage,’’ she gasped. 

Lorimer picked up a pencil from his desk and drew a 
square on the new blotte “Why he asked Do 
you love your home so much you can't leave it even to 
go to the theatre?”’ 

‘I don’t love my home at all 
forever.’ 

“And your mother and Mabel 

There was a catch in the irl’s breathing, and her 


I want to leave it— 


hands seemed to close instinctively Forever,’’ she 
whispered, ‘‘forever, forevet 

Lorimer looked up from his desk and into Annabel’s 
wet eyes 

“Of course, you would leave town 

The girl nodded 

And you wish me to send you away—that is, if it 1S 
possible : 

‘+ Vee che said, ‘‘I want to begit ‘ c. n mv own 
way I'm starved, M Lorim: I’m st ( Che} 
take my money and fight over it, and I can’t st 1 an 
mor fighting. I have no friends I ont ¢ get 
enough to eat I have no clothe othins It’s been 
bad enough, but what’s coming WO! I rht 
for mother and Mabel to fight and y ne 
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last night about them being ‘grafters.’ That's what 


they are, gratters; and Ill never be a grafter—nevei 
pe—” The girl suddenly ended in a long convulsive 
sob. 


Lorimer got up and brought her a glass of water. 
“That’s all right, Annabel,’’ he said, ‘‘l always claimed 
that I had never broken up a family, but I guess here is 
where I begin. Now listentome. We have two mills; 
one is at Belmar in Pennsylvania and the other is at 
South Haddon, Massachusetts. ‘The one at Belmar is 
a big mill, where we employ over two thousand hands 
—the other is very small, where we don’t make any- 
thing but silk goods. Belmar is a big manufacturing 
town, and there is plenty doing all the time. South 
Haddon is a typical little New England village on the 
water. The people are as narrow-minded as their 
streets are broad, and I should say the town lights go 
out about eight-thirty. From my point of view, it is 
Sunday there every day in the week, and they believe 
an automobile is a sure invention of the devil. Now, I 
can put you in the office at either 3clmar or South 
Haddon, and in both places I will guarantee that you 
will be as completely lost to your mother and Mabel as 
if you had been dropped off a liner in mid-ocean."’ 

“Tf I may,”’ said Annabel, ‘‘I think I will go to South 
Haddon.”’ 

Lorimer looked up suddenly at the girl and then 
turned away to press an electric button. ‘All right, 
Annabel, all right,’’ he said, ‘‘and I'll guarantee the 
bright lights of Broadway will never hurt your eyes in 
South Haddon.”’ 


T was late in the afternoon when Lorimer, grimy and 

dusty from the long ride, stopped his automobile in 
front of South Haddon’s only hostelry. As the owner 
of the town’s first and solitary industry, he was shown 
to the bridal suite, and, after he had changed his 
clothes, he found that there was still half an hour be- 
fore supper to call on his old friend and protégce— 
Annabel Rand. The house stood at the end of a 
road which was shaded by great elms and overgrown 
with weeds and wild flowers and clumps 
of tangled grass. Indeed, if it had 
not been for the daily visits of the 
milkman and the canvas-covered cart 
of the butcher the wheel ruts would 
have disappeared completely, and the 
road would have become only a_ foot- 
path. Annabel Rand’s house was very 
much like the half-dozen others which 
faced on this almost forgotten: lane. 
They were all square-built houses of 
shingles, warped and grayed by the 
storms of more than a hundred years. 
There were no trimmings of green, or 
white, or brown—nothing but the gray 
walls and gray roofs. But every house 
had its lawn and every lawn was bright 
with dahlias and marigolds and thyme 
and long rows of hollyhocks, so that the 
road seemed like a broad path dividing 
one great garden. 

Lorimer found her sitting on the 
porch at the side of the little gray 
house. The porch overlooked the arm 
of a small landlocked harbor, which 
was the cause of South Haddon’s being, 
and the lawn ran down to the water’s 
edge. As he unlatched the gate, An- 
nabel recognized her old friend and ran 
to meet him. She took both of his 
hands in hers and looked him fairly in 
the eyes. ‘‘And so you have come at 
last,’’ she said. “I had begun to believe 
that you had almost forgotten the mills 
and me.”’ 

Still holding one hand, he swung her 
half around as if she had been a child. 
“Dear me,’ he said, ‘Show you've 
grown, and so good looking, too.”’ The 
girl blushed and led him across the lawn 
to the house. They passed through a 
tiny hallway and a little sitting-room, 
with old-fashioned yellow paper and 
bright chintz curtains, and out on to 
the porch overlooking the bay. Lori- 
mer glanced about him at the grass and 
the water and the nasturtiums which 
hung like a curtain about the piazza. 
“My, how good it all smells,’’ he said 
‘How long has this been yours?’’ 

“A whole year, and you never came 
to see.’ 

“Two years I never came to see,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Wasn't it terrible? But I heard 
all about you; how well you were com- 
ing on at the mills, and how successful and important 


you were I intended to come, many times, but some 
thing always seemed to interfere How are you— 
happy : : 

‘*How do I lool 

“‘Radiant,’’ he answered. 

‘And now he said, ‘‘you must sit down and tell 
me all about everything.”” He dropped into a chair, 
and she sat on the edge of the porch with her feet rest 
ing on tl ft turf For a few minutes there was 

lence | 1 knew what was in the other’s mind, and 
yet neith¢ 1 t eak of it. It was Lorimer who 
brok« the 1 i. 

“Did you tell your mother or Mabel?’ he asked 

The girl looked out at the water and shook her head 

No,”’ he id, ‘‘did you 

Not me he answered, ‘tI wouldn't have dared,’ 

‘Do yo do you know what has become of them 

Lorimer too out a cigarette from his case and lighted 
it Mabel, I understand,”’ he sai i, ‘‘is abroad, and som 
time ago r mother closed the flat and went away 
on the ro I thin She wrote me once or twice 
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‘*Yes?’’ asked the girl. ‘‘For money, I suppose?’ 

‘Well, I believe it was—now that you mention it. 
But I haven't heard from her for a long time—a year, 
perhaps.’ 

The girl rested her elbows on her knees and held her 
chin between the palms of her hands. ‘‘Poor old 
mother,’ she sighed, ‘‘poor dear old mother! And so 
she has gone back to work. Heavens, how she must 
hate it.’’ 

“I guess you're right,’’ said Lorimer, ‘‘but I want to 
hear all about yourself. You're very comfortable.”’ 

The girl’s glance swept the tiny, well-trimmed lawn 
and the quiet waters of the bay. ‘‘Indeed, I am,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and it’s all so cheap. Some day the Boston mil- 
lionaires will discover the place, and this little lot will 
sell for thousands; now it rents for what I would pay 
for a hall bedroom in New York.’’ j 

‘Why don’t you buy?” he asked. 

‘*Buy?’’ she repeated. ‘I haven't the money, but I 
hope to have it some day, and then it will be all my 
owa. Just think of it—all my own.’ 

‘You say that,’’ said Lorimer, ‘tas if you meant to 
live here always.”’ 

‘Why not?’ sheasked. ‘‘It's the only home I've got. 
And then, besides, every foot of land I buy here, every 
friend I make, every hold of any kind, is a—well a sort 
of anchor to windward. You know what I mean?’ 

Lorimer nodded gravely. ‘‘Ot course I understand. 
You mean there are times—times when South Haddon 
is a trifle difficult. I was a little afraid those times 
would come. After all, you were not born in South 
Haddon,"’ 

“It doesn't make so much difference just where I 
was born,”’ she said, ‘‘it was the people who were re- 
sponsible for my being at all. I'm full of their blood, 
and it’s not very good blood, and just once in a while 
it breaks out and—-and then I hate things. I even hate 
the people who work with me. I hate their miserable 
narrow minds, and I loathe the sight of their drawn, 
putty faces. They're starving over there, those men 
and women at the mills—starving in mind and body. 
They eat cold pie for breakfast and boiled meat once a 
week for supper, just because it costs too much to build 





‘“They had a row, and Barry Culver threw a chair on the stage’’ 


a fire. Their only recreation is to hoard their money 
In stor kings and old teapots, and go to the Social Hall 
on Saturday nights. I wish you could go to one of 
those Social Hall entertainments on a Saturday night 
Annabel laughed aloud at the very thought 

‘‘But I never let on—I never let them know,” the 
girl ran on. ‘I keep my lips tight closed, and after 


the work is over at the mills I come back here, and it’s 
so sweet, and quiet, and peaceful that it makes me feel 
better again Sometimes I ery a bit and sometimes I 
go to work cooking my supper ind when that is 
over I go out to visit some of the old women in the 
village so that they will speak well of me, and some 
times I go to the library ind help Nannie Cross with 
the books.”’ 
More il hors to WV aw ird F Lorimet ask d 
Yes,’’ she Lid 1 I need them all You d 
now how hard I tug and pull at those ancl 
iVs : 
But you must have some ( he asked 
Son irls or me ou « 1] ) wh lan 
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she said 
He's a 


For a moment the girl hesitated. ‘‘ Yes,’ 
slowly, ‘tI have one friend, one great friend. 
man.”’ 

Oh,"’ said Lorimer, ‘‘and he’s a native?’’ 

Annabel nodded her head. 

“And you're going to marry him 

“T suppose so,’’ she answered, ‘‘although no one but 
he and [ know it. We haven't told any one yet. His 
folks don’t like the idea very much. It’s hard for you 
to understand till you know these people, but this boy’s 
family goes back to the J/ayvflower and some of his 
relatives are swells in Boston, and yet he works at the 
grocery store. But his folks don’t think so much of 
that as they do of the Boston relations and the ancestors 
that came over in the Jayv/flower.”’ 

‘‘And they are against you,’’ interrupted Lorimer, 
‘*because you didn’t have any ancestors on that very 
overcrowded liner?”’ 

‘You know how it is with me. I couldn't tell them 
who I was and where I came from. My history begins 
with the day I started work at the mill.’’ 

‘‘And what does he say?’’ 

‘*He doesn’t say anything. 
lace.”’ 

‘*Pardon me,’’ said Lorimer, ‘‘but is the young man 
the regular kind of sweetheart, or is he just another 
anchor to windward?”’ 

The girl smiled. No, he is the real thing—at least 
I try to think so. You probably wouldn't care for him, 
but you don’t live in South Haddon. He wears pepper- 
and-salt clothes and a ready-made tie, and he works in 
the village store, but he’s—that is, I think he is, differ- 
ent from the others.’’ The girl looked down at the 
ground and pressed one heel into the soft turf. ‘‘And 
if he’s not,’’ she added, ‘‘I’ll make him different. We 
will live here in this little house, and we will be as 
happy as we can be. We will both have our work, and 
we will have each other, and perhaps there will be chil- 
dren. Every morning he will go to the store and I 
will go to the mill, but our lives will really reach only 
to the end of the lane up there.”’ 

‘‘And some day,’’ said Lorimer, ‘‘I will turn up here 
with a fine large French touring car and pack you and 
your husband in the tonneau, and away 
we will fly to town and the white lights 
of Broadway.”’ 

The girl still looked out across the 
lawn and the quiet waters of the bay. 
She reached out her hand and ;atted 
Lorimer gently on the arm and spoke 
to him as if he had been a child at her 
knee. ‘*The white lights of Broadway,”’ 
she repeated. ‘I used to see them {rom 
the windows of the cabs you ard th 
ether boys paid for. Do you rcmem 
ber? No, my dear old triend, my work 
ends at the head of the lane, aid you 
are the very last one who would ev 
take me beyond it 

Lorimer rose and held out his han 
‘I'm off to the hotel now. But surel: 
I am to meet the fiance 


He just looks at my 





before ] leay 


tuwn.”’ 
Annabel looked up at him and smiled 
‘‘Of course you are,’ he said. ‘‘You 


must stay to supper, ana David—that’s 
his name, David Barr—will be in later. 
I suppose it really isn’t right for the 
. head of the handwork department to ask 
her employer to supper with her, but 
just the same she is going to insist.”’ 
‘‘And so is the employer,’’ said Lori- 
mer. ‘‘I emphatically insist. And we 
might take a turn in the motor after- 
ward?”’ 

‘Not that I’m afraid,’’ she said 

People talk soin asmall town. They 
wouldn’t understand. Why not spend 
the evening here if it doesn’t bore you 
too much? David wanted to go toa 
show to-night, but he didn’t care to 
leave me alone. Now he can go and 
every one will be happy. I do hope 
you'll like him. 

‘A siiow asked Lorimcr, ‘‘what 
kind of shows do you have at South 
Haddon?’ 

‘I don’t know,” said Annabel, ‘‘just 
Half a dozen variety 
people get together and go from one 
small town to another, trying to pay 
their way through the summer months. 





poor little shows. 


‘Thev're very bad—ten - twenty - and- 
thirty you know 

‘“‘Let’s all go he said. ‘‘It might 
be funny 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘No, it 


wouldn't be funny to you or me—tragic, 


that’s all. With David it’s different He's only been 





to Boston once, ar.d then he was too young to go to the 
theatre.”’ 

Lorimer and Annabel had finished their supper, and 
the table had been cleared, when David Barr appeare d 
at the cottage Ile was young and athletic looking 
broad frame with no superfluous flesh freckled face 
and blue eyes, a weak chin and sandy hair. He wor 
the pepper and-salt clothes and the ready-made tie that 
Annabel had described, and he had well-meaning 
ners and no manvrer. He was glad to meet Lorimer 
and sad so; he acknowledged that it was especially 
pleasi » him as it gave him t char f going 
the show 

I don't like to leave the little gu ne,’’ he added 

There was something 1 t} rds and more in tl 
manner of theit ving I ! 1 ke 
There was just a sugges n that Barr \ patronizing 
the girl, and his whole that of the n 
and the ow r. rather than that { er Lorimer 
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less than it had before. And yet in the scheme of life she had mapped out for 
herself he could see that the marriage would probably be best. In her work at 
the mill, in her renunciation of the life into which she would have inevitably 
drifted in New York, in her efforts to quell the turbulent blood of her forefathers, 
she had proved her strength, and there was reason to believe that she would 
prove it again as the wife of David Barr. 

Shortly before eight o’clock David started for the town hall and left his sweet- 
heart and Lorimer talking in the little sitting-room. Lorimer smoked and 
Annabel told him in her own quaint way her plans for the future. How she well 
understood that she had risen nearly as high as any woman could rise in the mill, 
but for her husband she could do much. She was going to make him the most 


important man in South Haddon. And then through the open window there For Soups, Sauces, 
came the patter of hurrying feet; the door was flung back, and David stood at the Savory Sundries 
threshold wild-eyed and disheveled. He was breathing heavily, and it was some 
moments before he could make himself understood. ; and Beef Tea 
*There’s been a row,’ he panted, ‘up at the hall. The show was rotten, and Careful analysis by U. S. Government chem 
the audience got so all-fired mad they began to hiss and hoot, and then Barry ists : —" Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract 
Handmade Culver threw a chair on the stage, and it hit one of the women, and they had 0 in ha jnstant use, 


to run for it in their stage clothes.’’ David, still exhausted from running, fell We furnish these spoons without cost 
into an armchair. 
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u | ure Annabel was sitting on the other side of the centre-table from him, her arms 
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thrown out in front of her across the table, and the light of the lamp falling full They are A-1 standard silver plate, superbl 























on her white upturned face."’ fashioned, French gray (sterling) finish, free 
Association with Tobey ‘Where did they run?” she asked. ‘I mean the actors; where did they run at ee es he calaeneaed caverauiien Wan a 
Handmade Furniture is a “Why, they ran around Geyer’s corner and cut for the depot, but we caught Rogers, Ltd., whose name they bear 
daily inspiration. It is fur- ‘em all right and chased them all the way. They're locked in the station now wait ; a 
niture that has character ing for the local. The crowd pretty nearly cleaned out Bill Wilson’s store—they 
and what mav be called grabbed a lot of eggs and herring and pretty near a whole barrel of apples. Golly! } 


I wish you'd seen the fun. We pelted them good; you see they couldn’t run in 











human quality In short, it , + 
° Fy ; , their stage dresses. | 
is furniture to live with, ‘““And there were women, too?’’ asked Annabel. | 
This is so because Tobey Hand- “Sure,’’ answered David, his breath slowly coming back to him. ‘Sure, three } 
made Furnit receives fal ua women and four men, TI guess we gave ‘em a lesson they won't forget soon.”’ | 
aie ot hea ee ke i, ‘And you,’’ asked the girl, ‘‘you say that you followed them and threw things | 
maker enters into it, and gives it a at them | 
personal touch, so distinguishable ‘*Certainly I did,’’ David protested; ‘‘served ’em right. I don’t know that I 
from machine-made productions. hurt any of ’em particular. Some fellow—I think it was Mell Dawson—hit one of 
Al) handmade firiiture is not the women in the head with a tomato. She was sort of old, and it knocked her 
good, but all hand furniture out. They carried her into Mrs. Crandall’s up the street. What's the difference, 
is not Tobey | anyway, Annabel? They were only play-actresses.’’ 


The girl’s face was as white as the marble centre-table, and her body was as 
stiff as a wax figure. She rose about an inch out of her chair, and then threw her 
arms out on the table in front of her and buried her head in them. David Barr 
pushed himself a little farther back in his chair; Lorimer took out his watch and | 
put it back in his pocket without looking at it, and the clock on the mantel tolled 
out the seconds with the easy deliberation of the town clock striking the hours. 
And then the stiff lines of the figure at the table suddenly relaxed and Annabel 
pulled herself to her feet. Her eyes were dry, and the color was coming back to 





her cheeks, and there was the suggestion of a smile about her scarlet lips. The 
storm had come and gone, leaving in its wake two wrecks with their naked hulls 
beached and half buried in the sand, the blue sky overhead and the hot sun 






































glaring down upon them. ‘‘You must go now, David,”’ she said. ‘*You must _ 
8 to those interested | > ‘ a‘ 5 . : 
; go away You're a poor, cruel thing. It isn’t your fault—that’s the way you How to Get the S oons 
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porch and peered through the half-closed shutters of the-one lighted room. The | 
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Rone pane rg Aa . room itself was half filled with the womenfolk of South Haddon. Some were MASPERO’S 
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Extra Fine Lucea Olive Oil is the 
first dripping before the pressing, 
of the choicest selected sound ripe 
olives For forty years (. Maspero 
has been a recognized food expert 
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many wore only wrappers hurriedly thrown on in their great haste to see the | 
scarlet woman. Most of them stood away and whispered about her, as if she was 
something apart—something less than a woman. Buta few more brazen, but no 
more curious than the others, formed a semicircle about the couch on which she 
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Four-cylinder vertical motor. 
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Five passengers — large, roomy tonneau 


30 horse-power. 








The Autocar will be exhibited in New York at the Madison Square Garden 
Show—Space 24, January 12 to 19, 1907. In Chicago at the Coliseum and 
First Regiment Armory Show, Space B 2, February 2 to 9, 1907. 
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every detail of construction and in every phase of performance 
assured by the most comprehensive system of factory tests employed anywhere 11 
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Sliding-gear, roller-bearing transmission. 
Three speeds and reverse. Three-point suspension of motor, fly wheel, clutch and transmission as a unit. 
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It’s the motorist of experience who 
most quickly recognizes that scien- 
tific design, and workmanship so pre- 
cise that ail vital parts are made to 
gauges which do not allow a variation 
to exceed a*thousandth part of an 
inch, produce the highest degree of 
perfection and ‘efficiency in an auto- 
mobile motor. This, combined with 
utmost care in the production of 
every individual piece of the entire 
car, makes this 












By “making good” under the 
heaviest cars of highest power 
in the severest service during 
the past season the flat tread 
RACING TYPE of this tire 
established our claims for SU- 
PERIOR STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY, SPEED and 
CONTROL. Write for our 
1907. TIRE BOOKLET. 
It is important to your prep- 
arations for the coming year. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 








remarkable 
for its smooth and per- 
fectly-balanced action, its ease of 
control, its comfort of riding. 30h. p.; 
50 miles an hour; $2,500. A demon- 
stration will surprise you. 


Dealer’s name and booklet L sent on request. 
Other Cadillacs are: Runabout, $800; 

Light Touring Car, $950, f. o. b. Detroit; 
Lamps not included. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
















DRYDEN AND THE PRUDENTIAL 
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JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK—1741 Broadway 
CHICAGO — 1241 Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON 20 Park Square 
BUFFALO ~117 Main Street 
ATLANTA~— 102 N. Pryor Street 
PHILADELPHIA 615 N. Broad St. 
LONDON 4 Snow Hill | $2,500 
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Escape the Bitterness of a Northern Winter 


BY GOING TO 


ot Springs, Ark. 


America’s Greatest Health and Pleasure Resort 
THE PARADISE OF WINTER RESORTS 


An ideal place to rest, recreate and regain health. 

The therapeutic properties of the waters of Hot Springs, which are 
owned, conducted and endorsed by the United States Government, are known 
the world over. 

Come and enjoy out-door life throughout the winter in the piney woods 
of the Ozark mountains. 

Enjoy the beautiful drives and fascinating trails for horseback riding. 

One hundred hotels with prices that will meet the pocketbook of all. 
The beautiful ARLINGTON and EASTMAN hotels, known as the most 
luxurious of resort hotels, will meet the taste of the most discriminating. 

For further information address today, Lyman T. Hay, Manager 


Arlington and Eastman Hotels, Hot Springs, Ark. 


























| The Iron Mountain and Missouri Pacific Railroads fur lirect facilities to Hot Springs 
For ayractive Winter rates, enquire of your neurest railro dt tic icket went 
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EGYPTIAN DEODORIZER 
AND GERM Ate 


burns witl pleasa 


PUF RIFIES 


ai get it at leading eee 
and Department Stores every- 
where. 16 Pastiles with metal 
holder in a box by mail for 
25cts, stamps or silver. 


Paul Manufacturing Co. | 








It 


PEND! 


WILL OUTWEAR 3 PAIRS 
OF OTHER KINDS 
get a pair. t 
Most if 
50 cents. 
HEWES & POTTER 
t.7.87 1 St 


Send for FREE B 


36 Fulton St. Boston, Mass, 
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“They nel e Stei 


ram: Do You Want a 
Ceenuine Bargain! 
Chocolates si ta ges 2c FROM ens 


and Confections Ee od ig List and also one of our Piano 


re 


LYON & HEALY 


VORLD’S LARGEST MUSIC HOUSE 


Rule in their own sweet way over the heart 
of every lover of fine candy. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 














43 ADAMS ST. CHICAGO 





LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 





ered it 
tr 1 vertisement ! t jurt ina 
i nd _reee abs olutely free page 
Samat ik Mearibion ¢ “a6 ee. . . #ter , 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING COURSE [ » Co.. receive free tice in th 
1 V 60° otk i ng ianical, Civil, 
Electrical ih asi ther 1 — 21 ss? fo SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
vor r 3 your opportur Vr now MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
American Sc alot Ce eregapes idence, Chicago, Ili B ) I \ © 




















his friends have reaped from the overflowing Prudential surplus. Some of it was 
got by selling their stock at vastly inflated prices. Some came in the shape of the 
profits from ‘the banks and trust companies which they bought with Prudential 
money. Forrest Dryden, son of President Dryden, mz ide an affide ivit in «go2 to the 
effect that a man who in 1875 had invested $2,200 in the stock of the Prudential 
Company had made, by 1902, $329,000. At that rate, the profits of all the owners 
must have been nearly eighteen million dollars. : 

Out of the surplus, the stockholders have paid themselves, in dividends, stock, 
or cash, the following sums 


ISSS ME a $. .% . Sa eo $58, 500 

1887. 5 3 Pk a et a ee ee ee 59,800 

ee ss kw ee OH a a eT ee ee ee ee x 0, 300 

18go et ee eo a a ee ee 4 418,600 

1893 - = ae ° gia ‘ ‘ é ob Sx - P r 1,162,800 
Since 1893 $200,000 per year, OF $2,600,000 1n all 


In addition, their stock of $2,000,000 (actual cash, $91,00oo—the rest water), 
with a nominal par value of $100 a share, has a market value, for those who have 
sold it or care to sell it, of $800 a share—a value due solely to the amount of the 
surplus of which the control was taken from the policy-holders in 1880. 

Yet, after all the looting of that fecund Surplus, there still remains sixteen 
million dollars. And Senator Dryden, who represents himself as less greedy than 
his associates, says that one of the trials of his position as president is resisting 
the demands of his fellow owners to divide some more of that sixteen millions 
among them. 

That mone y consists of contributions from policy- holders. The policy-holders 
had control of it. Of that control they were, by a legislative trick, deprived; and 
those who planned and executed the trick divided the money among them. ‘There 
you have all the elements of a simple and familiar situation. If five partners had 
a fund; if two of the partners took the fund and divided it between them—there 
would be the Prudential performance, shorn of technicalities 
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The LETTERS of THEODORE and MARIA 

















Washington, Septober 13 Why under the sun did you do what you 


done? 
MY DEAR MARIA: For the fun you’ve begun 
Cert-ainlee! Will cause consternation and light con- 


versation 
Thruout all creation 
Clean down to the third and the fourth 


Ask what you wish—refer to me. 
Of course you kno I cudn’t rob 
The roost to give your Hubs a job. 


But shud a vakansy occur _ generation. 
In enny plase you shud prefer The kings will be bawling and emperors 
Like Iceland or Batavia, squalling 


Borneo, Guam, Belgravia— My name; and the queens when they 
, chance to go calling 


Or wud His Hubbins like to be ; , 
Ambassador to Albany? Will giggle with glee in referring to me. 


Of course this letter, as you kno, ‘“He’s pulling red-tape for a cardinal’s 


Is strictly unoffishul, so , Cape, : . 
You mustn’t menshun—not a wurd They'll think as they blink an unladylike 
Of what you’ve seen and done and hurd wink. 
And after al, on seckund thot, Your act 
I do not reely think I ot lackt 

in tact 


To promise ennything—in fackt 
The course of Presidential tact 
Rekwires I can not do for you 


and you ot to retract. 

Be just, as you must, or I surely will bust 

What Duty duly bids me do With the turbulent ocean of mingled 
Adoo to you, emotion 

Adoo. adoo! Which trubbles my breast, disturbing 
my rest. 

My mind is made up, and for warfare I’m 

ready. 


Yours truly true, oR 


Viadrid, Octember 23 Yours hastily, tartly, and testily, 


FRIEND THEODORE: TEDDY. 
I’m glad to find 

Like all Great Rulers you are kind. DEAR SIR: 

Your letter offered so much hope 

I ran and showed it to the Pope. 

I rather felt you wouldn’t mind ; 

You said ’twas unofficial, so 

I took that liberty, you know. 

It got around, and I confess 

’Twas largely copied by the press, 

An accident which I regret, 

Considering its text— and yet 


Madrid, July 4 


Since your words are so 

very repelling, 

I’ll say that your manners are worse than 
your spelling. 

Do you think you’re a Sultan or Kaiser 
or Czar? 

If so, you’re mistook. You’re a bear, so 
you are! 

We asked for a plum and you gave us a 


Now one thing more | must request: prune 
Since Bellamy requires a rest We asked just a word and you whistled 
Can’t you arrange for him to get a tune. 
A corner in your Cabinet, Since you're willing to talk on all subjects 
Or can’t you fix it in the pews from rats 
To make him Major-General ? To battleships, rattlesnakes, babies and 
This slight request flats, 
I would suggest It seems a great bore 
3ut then, you do as you think best! That it makes you so sore 


When folks quote your views upon car- 
dinals’ hats. 


Adoo. adoo! 
Yours truly true, 





MARIA If your feeling’s so fine about drawing the 
line, 
I think I'll bring Bellamy home and re- 
Oyster Bay, April 1 sign 
DEAR MARiA Yours, etc., MARIA. 
Who wud lee d 
That I’d be so greeved and deceeved From Washington, immediate delivery. 
Rv the frends whon trusted ? ; j 
a Arig “ ng ni - I sed what I say and I'll say what I sed. 
My hart plum busted My wurds, like m peling, ar simpul 
Our frendship can ne’er be retreeved. : 
Oh, why di yu tote that note that I rote Your TED 
Jp n stair 
“i Vat wip From Madrid by Cable 
Signe bine 1 at by Pappists and Trappist 
And conned by the priors and friar Am packing up Bellamy’s suit-case to-day. 


Who kno my affair 
And are putting on airs 


And calling my Cabinet liars ? Dee-lighted Hooray 


From Washington by Wireless. 
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El rincipe 4 (jales 


“LHe best judges of cigars have long since rendered their 


favorable verdict on the qualities of this superb production. 
From Atlantic to Pacific and from Lakes to Gulf—wherever 
men of cultivated taste forgather—it has won and now holds 
the title of 


“The King of Havana Cigars” 


This brand was first made in Havana, Cuba, in the same 
year that the English people hailed the birth of the present 
King. 


manufacture of the cigar has been transferred to Tampa, Florida, 


In the sixty years that have since passed, while the 


it is made to-day, as for the past two generations, from the ‘ 


same choice grade of Vuelta Abaio leaf, and for many years 
has enjoyed the largest sales of any Havana cigar in the world. 

A mild cigar, but with the true, inimitable, Havana fra- 
Made in more than 150 sizes, priced from 3-for-25c. 
to25ceach. Sold everywhere; no other Havana Cigar has 


grance. 


such a wide and general distnbution. 


HAVANA-AMERICAN COMPANY 


Havana, Tampa and New Yerk. 
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| Salaries Raised 














| October, 1905 - 372 This is a twelve month’s record showing 

| November, * = 289 the number of men who have voluntarily re- 

December, ** - 223 ported an increase in salary and position, as a 

January, 1906- 266 direct result of the help received by them from. 
—” wo = pod the International Correspondence Schools. 

April, “ =. 288 Their names, addresses and letters are 

pe Pas bey open for public inspection and investigation. 

yo « . 193 This marvelous record tells better than 

August, ‘“ - 230 words how well the I. C. S. enables men to 

September, * "408 make more money by fitting them for more 

La important positions. These 3,303 were, nost 











of them, poorly paid and had no chance of 
advancement until they called to their assist- 
ance the I. C. S. 

Are you at this minute situated as they 
were? 

If so, why not do as they did ?—mark the 
coupon and have the I. C. S. show you, as it 
has shown many thousands of others, how 
you can qualify yourself to earn a high salary 
in the occupation of your choice. 

There is nothing peculiar about your case. 
There is no obstacle either of time, money 
or location to hinder you. It’s merely a 
matter of your own ambition. 







































To learn how it’s done, mark and mail the 
coupon so the I. C. S. may know how to ad- 
vise you intelligently. Mailing this coupon 
places you under no obligation whatever. 


Will you send it to-day and thus take 
the first step toward a higher salary ? 


23203. 











1 Bookkeeper 
2 Stenographer 


19 Civil Engineer 
20 Building Contractor 


8 Advertisement Writer 

4 Show Card Writer 

& Window Trimmer 

6 Commercial Law for 
Credit Men 


21 Architec’l Draftsman 
22 Arehiteet 


24 Bridge Engineer 
25 Mining Engineer 


28 Structural Engineer ¢ 


—_——enrrne 


7 Illustrator 

8 Civil Service 

9 Chemist 
10 Textile Mill Supt. 

11 Electrician 

12 Electrical Engineer 
13 Mechanical Draitsman 
14 Telephone Engineer 
15 Elcetric Lighting Supt. 
§ 16 Mechanics! Engineer 
17 Surveyor 
i 15 Stationary Engineer 


, Interaction | 
Correspondcnce 
Schools, 
Box 119s SCRANTON, PA. 





Please explain without further 








obligation on my part, how I can 
| qualify for s larger salary in the 
pos.tion numbered —— 
| Name —_ —— 
] 
] Street and Nx — -—-—_ — 
s 
‘ 
2’ Olty State— — 














| 
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‘The 20th CENTURY LIMITED’ 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the World 


via the 





‘America’s Greatest Railroad ”’ 
This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman cars of the very 
latest design and has all the special features which have made 
the New York Central service so deservedly popular. Barber, 
Baths (Fresh and with Sea Salt), Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, 
Stock and Market Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 


A dozen other fast trains between 


New York, Boston 
and 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
the West and Southwest 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, NEW YORK 
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No tray in the world 1s s« 
| to Califor . Bot 


ti 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicayvo d 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A 
Omaha, Neb. 
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Profits! 


You can start a business of your 
own—simple, certain and profit 
able in any locality, and with a 
trifling outlay for machinery ! 

Concrete Building Blocks are 
replacing brick, stone and lum 
ber everywhere, because more 
durable, ornamental and cheap 
er. May be manufactured any- 
where, at half the cost of brick, 
and yet pay the manufacturer a 
profit of one hundred per cent ! 


IDEAL 


Concrete Machines 


assure a business of wonderful protits 
to any man, without the necessity of 
previous experience One man can 
do all the work, starting the busi- 
ness on little capital, and on as small 
a scale as desired. 

Ihe Ideal Concrete Machine is sim- 
ple, rapid and adaptable. Has no 
cogs, chains, wheels or gears to wear 
out, and will positively last a life- 


time. Makes blocks with plain, tooled 
or ornamental face, or natural st.ne 
effect. 


Write for catalogue and complete 
details of the most profitable and cer- 
tainly successful business for the man 
with small capital. It’s freely yours 
for the asking. 


IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
Dept. D, SOUTH BEND, IND. 























pianos in 
pianos 
Ste 


used in large numbers. 
pianos 


Sale of Pianos Returned from Rental 
This 


years ever known for people to rent 


has been one of the 


Chicago. All 


have been in 
inway, Weber, Krakauer, 


celebrated pianos have 


are now being returned 


great quantities to the largest Chi- 
cago 
Their position in the matter is this 


Music House, Lyon & He 


greatest 


classes 
demand—the 
Wash- 
burn, Sterling, Huntington and many 
other been 
These rented 


aly. 


ot 


in 





These pianos can no longer be classed 
as new, they must be sold as second 
hand, no matter how little they may 
have been used by the persons renting 
them. Some of them, as a matter of | 
fact, have merely been standing in | 
a private parlor for six months < i 
year | 

If you want one of these pianos | 
or if you think you might be inte | 
ested, why not drop a postal to Lyon 
& Healy for particulars? Stat out | 
the kind l oO \ would like 
and the \ send l é li 
to K oO () e\ ne ot | 
these pianos y ire sure to make | 
1 iarg ) l I 7 
more n th y 
‘ ‘ the be : 
as re I x Hea 
partie 
These 

h | t 
ne 
Wi ir f 
| t L & He 71 
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PROSPERITY CRIES “MORE CARS,” AND OREGON HAS 
DEVISED A PLAN TO MAKE MR. HARRIMAN SUPPLY THEM 


By JOHN E. LATHROP 




















ROM cities, towns, and villages, from farms, factories, ranches, and moun- 
tains, poured forth recently an army of angry citizens to meet at Eugene, 
centre of the famed Willamette Valley, rich province in the kingdom of 
E. H. Harriman. There were men of labor’s stamp, men of miner’s garb, men 
of well-groomed mien from Portland, men of every shade of political belief. 
Hotels were filled; citizens opened their homes. The little city on the banks 
of the Willamette was for the time the centre of a propaganda which bodes dis- 
comfort for the railroad usurpers of industrial power 
‘We want cars in which to haul our products to market!’’ cried the 
speaker in the mass meeting. 


first 


The appiause was deafening; that was the key-note of the gathering. A legis 
lative program was outlined, and all newspapers of the State printed it with 
commendation. That program is the expression of an outraged people. It will 
be carried through in January when the Assembly meets at the State Capital. 
These are the numbers billed for the Assembly performance: 

Act One—A reciprocal demurrage bill. Act T'wo—A maximum rate bill. 
Three—A railroad commission. 


Act 


Railroad commissions are well known and often tried expedients in many 
States; rate bills have become familiar in commonwealth and national legislation. 
But the reciprocal demurrage law—that is what meets the exigencies of the 
situation and may end the car shortage and accelerate railroad kings 

What is reciprocal demurrage? It is the people's ‘‘Big Stick’’ with which in 
that State the railroads will be compelled to supply cars when needed, or pay a 
given sum as a penalty each day during which they delay in doing so. 

For years it has been the universal custom for all railroads to charge demurrage 
to shippers—when a car is asked for and switched toa certain mill, and the shipper 
fails to load it in the following twenty-four hours, there is a charge of, say, $10 
for each day in which the car stands on the sidetrack unloaded. It is a rule 
against which shippers have not rebelled; for it is manifestly just and protects 
the busy railroad from the occasional negligence of careless shippers 


To Make the Rule Work Both Ways 


Immense sums have been thus collected from the manufacturers and grain 
dealers and others who ship in car lots. It is proposed now in Oregon to make 
this excellent rule work both ways. Apply it to both shipper and transportation 
In January a law will be passed—and the bill therefor will not rest 
long in the desk of any committee chairman, either—for reciprocal demurrage; 
the car shortage will then be at an end. The request of the shipper for a car will 
be a command for a car; for every day in which the car is not supplied after the 
first twenty-four hours the railroad must pay the shipper $ro. 

On the other hand, the bringing of a car to the siding of the factory and the 
notification of the shipper that it is ready for his uses, will be the means of ex- 
tracting from that shipper’s pocket $10 for every day in which he fails to load it, 
after the first twenty-four hours 

Why have not the roads supplied cars for the goods of the factories and the 
farms? The answers might be various. The men of the West—for 
Oregon is not alone in its revolution; other reciprocal demurrage bills will be 
passed this winter—have discovered that Mr. Harriman has plenty of money with 
which to buy up the mileage of the United States, and has had capital sufficient 
to make him the railroad emperor of the nation, Yet, for years he has pleaded to 
those Westerners that he simply could not get cars from the shops of the East; 
that the orders were larger than the shops’ capacities. 

Some Western men declare that Mr. Harriman might build his own shops 
He may do as he pleases, after January, in one State; but he 

Those Western business men thought that 
controlled now by Mr. Harriman c« 
plants somewhere, so that he could get cars built. 


company. 


business 


must supply cars. 
a man who commanded the billions 
rtainly might secure an interest in existing car 
However that may be, after 
January in Oregon he must either have cars enough or pay $10 a day demurrage. 
When it is considered that Oregon alone needs right now more than 2,000 cars, 
which she can not get, it will be seen that that reciprocal demurrage bill means 
that Mr. Harriman might have to pay $20,000 a day penalty for failure to meet the 
needs of the shippers. Potentially, then, the people of Oregon purpose to construct 
a financial club worth $6,000,000 a year with which to batter the ‘‘ Wizard of Wall 
Street.’’ But, of course, before tg07 shall have passed, Mr. Harriman will have 
else he will have recouped in part the losses suffered by 


Oregon shippers through his failure to ps 


found cars somewhere ; 
rform his duty as a common carrier. 


Car Shortage Paralyzes Industry 


The movement in Oregon is only the counterpart of similar enterprises in other 





state 
indt 


discriminate 


s; from all quarters come complai 
The people have 

many 
men assert that 


its that car shortage has paralyzed many 


ustries. heard of the evils of rebates, whereby the railroads 
of the 


discriminations, 


against the industrial concerns in favor 
| 


ul Informed 


few more power- 


fully as unjust as disastrous in 








results, have been practised under the plea that the roads were unable to procure 

cars; at the same time e ¢ ns we ipplied with rolling stock, and 

promptly shipped their output, while others gnashed their teeth in rage as they 

witnessed the favors conferred on their compet . 

Oregoniat t nore enraged at tl I Mr. Harriman to perform his 

duty as a con n carrier there because they have remembered, first, that the 

Wizard of Wall Street”’ has found money enough to buy Illinois Central, Chicago 

« Alton, Baltimo Ohio, and other propertie ind yet has not been able to 

e that mey or art of it to induce car b lers to sell him cars at the 

‘ p second, br se they have br hering statistics showing 

H es | e rece d | frot Federal Government 

Oregot 5,555,000 acres asa bsi So enormous was this subsidy that 

lee ile for all the lines « y Mr. H man in that Stat 

\ the Ha ( etain mor I 000 acres in 

\ ¢ t ( | \ t] he area; yet 
Mr. H t f p \ 
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as a winter morning is 
this cleaning, healing 
and most refreshing 
liquid dentifrice. 

As the beautiful snow 
refreshes the air and 
enhances the charm of 
earth with its invigorat: 
ing power, so glistening, 
brightening RuBifoam 
purifies the breath and 
showers snow-like white. 
ness upon the teeth 


25¢ EVERYWHERE? \_* 
“ SamPie trees 
Address EW. HOYT, &'CO 














Resolve to Save 


Your money is helping other people 
to get ahead. Make it help you. You 
can tuck away a dollar a week almost 
without knowing it. In only five years, 
When that dollar a week has_ piled 
itself up to $293, you will appreciate 


the value of systematic saving. 

Begin the New Year by saving some 
thing every week If you have a 
Christmas cheek, start with that. 
The money you put in the bank at 
1% is working for you. It won't take 
many years to have enough to buy 
a home or start in business, Our 
system of banking by mail at 4% is 
more convenient than if you lived 
next door to our large, safe bank 

Besides, you will 
d not be so likely 
to “draw it out,” 
but will let) your 
money pile itself 
up, and add to 
it regular 
Get ou little 
book “Banking by 
Mail.’ It is inter 
esting and instruc 
tive It will she 
u how ea \ 
you can have 
* Something vorth 
hile Vrite for 
’ t today. 
aie : ns g 
! Union Trust Company 
l 7 
Dept. G 


Providence R. I. 
DEPOSITS 


$28,000,000 


ASSETS 
$31,000,000 











ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 
SILVERWARE 


Send add FREE SAMPLE, “ 
nps for ‘ Electro-Silicon Soap 


l I ( Clift Ss 








(irocers and Druggists sell it 
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Beans are “Nuggets of Nourishment”’ New Edison Records for 
= ; y 1 
= EW people understand wiy Beans are so 5 JANUARY ga } 
nourishing. ‘ yt eat} 4 
Down among the roots of every Bean stalk M CATALOGUE anUua 
there is a small army of little Nodules work- § ‘CRE 
ing to enrich the Bean berries beyond all other ) 
Towels > ¢ , al ar S t : ) 
24 Ibs. Proteid i oppo and beyond all other foods of twice <= GOLD? 
Per 100 lbs, pee Oey = MOULDED © 
These Magicians have the unique power to seize ¢ RECORDS & va ; , 
Nitrogen from the air and fix it (in nitrates) around ) ee END for these three books to-day. 
=> Z the roots. § They are the Edison free library 
*. , t } J “Oo > i “g “ie nme - ° 
ram) g And, this Nitr gen is then carried up through ‘ read for lovers of the Phonograph- 
a BZ the stalks, by Nature, accumulating in the Beans 5 P , 7 
al Z as Nitrogenous Proteid. ‘ new every month; free to every asker. 
Is BZ 1) 
Pe oe fe 4 333 Mailed December 27th 
= el E ) 
” , big : >\ Do you remember to buy new records 
: Now, the word ‘‘Proteid’’ means ‘‘pre-eminent.”’ N : ala ie Si 
814 lbs. Proteid ssid, Oh : , for your Edison Phonograph? Have you 
Per 100 lbs. And, Nitrogenous Proteid is so named because ~ , re vr ee ee 
it is the most valuable of all food factors—chat “a forgotten how you liked the 
which builds, re-builds, and repairs, Human ‘Tis- _ records you now have when 
> ‘le Tle < 2 ] 9 arn. ¢ ei 
sue, Muscle, Flesh and Blood. “ you first got them? Do you 
Other food-factors merely supply Heat and En- ; | dison notice how entertaining they 
ergy tothe human machine which /ole¢d builds h / 
and repairs. ¢ are to your guests who hear 
(Proteid cax supply Heat and Energy a so, but , them for the first time? ‘Then 
being much rarer would do so at a higher cost n bear in mind that everv new 
than through the use of Carbohydrates.) 2 J 
+ ; : 2 record renews your _ interest 
; , ‘ 4 : 
20 Ibs. Proteil 3read, for instance, has only about 6% pounds 2 : ; } wail le i 
Per 100 lbs. of Proteid per 100 pounds. ; In your phonograph. t 1s 
+4 . . “1 j > ad cS e att 
Bacon has only 8 pounds, Cream Cheese 8% ) time you had some new 
pounds, Eggs 1244 pounds, while Beef contains ‘ music. 
but 20 pounds of this most powerful duzdding ma- : 
Q terial (Proteid) in every 100 pounds. When you bought your 
But Beans, as grown and selected for *‘snider first supply of records, vou 
erg nell contain 24 — of Nitrogenous Pro- possibly bought the things 
teid 1n every 100 pounds, with practically wo fu. 2. 2 ° ° 
y : é M vou liked at that time. ‘There 
Consider what ¢Aat means for muscular body ¢ ; k | hing 
J } ¢ > the y things -T- 
building, without excessive at building. ¢ ae Oe eee See ee 
12% Ibs. Proteid haps different from what you 
100 lbs. 3 5 : : 
stead 333 liked then, but which appeal 
When these highly nitrogenous Beans are ‘ to you now; which appeal to 
yy, nider-} roc ssed their digesta nility doubled ¢ vour friends. Besides, there 
V through their being made very forous, so tnat they 6 
| freely adsoré the digestive juices. ? are new records every month. 
The “Snider Process” eliminates, at the same ¢ The Edison Phonograph is the same phonograph. It is the 
f time, that bitter flavor natural to all Beans, and § records which change. 
; reduces to a fraction their useless surplus of ? 
d Sulphur. Q Go to your dealer and hear the new records. 
; ? 
That sulphur, turning into Sulphuretted Hy- > ; . 
J. drogen Gas, is what causes Flatulence, Colic, ») Three Books Free Send for the complete catalogue of Edison Records, 
l “Wind on the Stomach,’’ you know, when o7i/7- 2 the Supplemental catalogue of Edison Records tor January and the Phono- 
1 nary beans are eaten. § gram, describing the records for January. All published December 27 
The ‘Snider Process’’ also renders the Beans ? They will give you a new interest in your Fdison Phonograph 
>. mellow, cheesy and firm to the tooth though por- ¢ . 
> ous and tender, permitting them to freely absorb [| ¢ a. * National Phonograph Company 
he delicious Snider Tomato Catsup with which 5 Bo ae : 
they are generously surrounded. 5 Romesh Ednen. 12 Lakeside Avenue Orange, N. J. 
This appetizing Snider Tomato Catsup is made, ee PPP PPP PD OOOO OOOO 
you'll note, from stricily soz, red-ripe Tomatoes, 7 
delightfully seasoned with sever fine Spices, in ¢ 
stead of with the usual sevg/e Cayenne Pepper ‘ 
Buy your first tin of ready-cooked ‘Snider 
Process"? Beans to-day. 
Cut it open, before heating, and compare its con 
tents with the best brand of Pork & Beans you 
a’ iave ever used before. ¢ 
S] If you do not find “Snider Process’? Pork & 5 | 
Beans more inviting to the eye, finer-flavored, ? | 
nore delicious and more digestible, you can get ¢ | 
your money back from the Grocer, 5 
This advertisement 1s your authority for the , 
efund. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, O0., U. S. 
| 
} 
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NVEN John Philip Sousa, who has no 


use for phonographs, has been torced 


anf 1907 Series 2 


7 Passenger 


eee 


We are the oldest builders of high 
powered cars. 

We build the only thoroughly reli- 
able motor car. 


to recognize the Edison Phonograph as a 


re) 


tormidable competitor. The two-step king 





No car at any price contains the high ; Says that pcople W il] no longer gO to con- 
grade material or careful workmanship : 


that is found in the Royal Tourist. 


THE ONLY CAR 
>| ASK AN OWNER 


The Royal Motor Car Company 


“= 


certs if they can have music in. their own 


homes so. easily and_= so cheaply as they 





can with the Edison Phonograph. 


Cleveland, Ohio Member A.L.A.M. r a 1; iI 
Wie in alleen Salita thee S000 on of iz | | his is an unwilling tribute, Dut 1t nev theless 18 a tribute. 
; asi ~ | he man who has an Edison Phonograph has a concert tn his 
CHICAGO . LOUIS) wn home. Evena king could not have more. Ata store in 


KANSAS CITY your town you can hear the Edison Phonograph right away 


AND POINTS BEYOND 


PPLPLPPLPLPLD PPP PLP LPP 


ROYAL 























( ; 1, 1907 GEO. J. CHARLTON, Geneass Ausrencer |‘ We w ‘ f ‘ 
~—-- ; ; a CHICAGO.ILLINO' ie | howing the great variety of entertainment iw | y 
[ARIA FRUIT BOOK INVENTORS Scenes | National Phonograph Company 
) a show NATURAL COLORS and ? veer Pahang \ . i 
y oe Fee Ta rietietion, YM ments lowest prices. Send san | FREES | 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 





We want more salesmen, —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana,Mo. ‘THE EAGLE TOOL CO.. Dept. C, CINCINNATI, 0.2 = . | 


ad IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMEN EASE MENTION Li 2Q 
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To everyone who owns a home or expects to 
build, the question of modern bathroom equipment al 
is of the most serious import. The installation of 


“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware 


has a vital influence not only upon the value of your property, 
but upon the health of the entire family for years to come. 






Now is the time to plan your California trip. 

We invite your inquiries on the subject, and will lend 
you our full help to arrange all preliminaries. 

If you have never visited California you should write 








| Its one-piece construction guarantees sanitary perfection ; its us for our beautifully illustrated book on the Golden State. 
Vc pure, snowy-white surface is a safeguard against uncleanly VJ It tells what California holds that is of special interest 
As accumulations, and its beauty of design is the source of un- to you, the things you can do and see there, the oppor- 
Not, limited pride and satisfaction in usage. tunities for making a living on a small capital and under 
\ arrange "you Wasee, af Mae wag Get al ee Ul easy working conditions, and the marvelous 
as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, | 12 variety of means for recreation. 


together with many hints on decoration, tiling, ete. It is the most com- 
pl:te and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject, and contains 100 l 9 ; - ' + a Californi: Tr) 
} pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and RI } Three fast daily trains to Calitornia. The 
architect (if selected). Overland hs imited, Electric-Lighted, and the China 
The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-30, without shower, can be purchased s j iz e Chicago, Union Pacific 
from any plumber at a cost approximating $167.75—not counting freight, « Ji ipan fast Mail via th L a a Limited, 
labor or piping is described in detail among the others, & North- w estern Line; the Los Angeles Limitec 


‘AUTION: Every piece of Ware bears our Stasdard” “GREEN and Electric-Lighted, via the Chicago & North- Western, 
GOL D” que vob hae e labe i, and has our trade-mark *@tasdasd® cast on the outside Union Pacific and Salt L ake Route. Our be soklets 
Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard Ware. roe ‘ m 
{ Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end tell all about them. Write to any representative 


The word “Standard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; specify them 


> ° ° ° ye 1OW. 
and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, ete. I el ” 





a] Address Standard Sanitary faq. Co., Dept. 38, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. AGENCIES THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE: 
a, \ Offices and Showrooms in New York: "Staudard” Building, 35-37 West 31st St. BOSTON, MASS., 300 Washington St cl EVEI AND orto ioe DETROIT, MICH.,17 Sse 
=\ London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Sts petal i Es aie ater Pate ADL PHIA.. A, PA 20 Ches 


nut 
CHICAGO, ILL., 212 Clark St., City Ticket Office MILWAUKEE WIS., 99 Wisi t.. City Tieks ome 
OLI74 W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, parr I. 


\ Pittsburgh Showroom: $49 Penn Avenue 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street Lu 
“XN 






















Road of Thousand Wonders 


through (aliforn Id « Ors over the 





, them Pacific 
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PY jO5. WM. H DRAKE, A.N.A “Al 1 AND EVE ~ Te 
” This painting was regia the $1000 00 Prize in the Osborne co ri ' 
Company's Fourth Annual Artists’ Competition BESSIE COLLI EASE 


Whoever sends you 
an Osborne Art 
Calendar pays a 
compliment to your 
good taste, and 
reflects his own 





B (Grisinasnt nthe Suet 


[Ss fun onlu if A — 
California —aloné the 
. 2:eee8 Coast Line Teng Nee 
trail of the Padres ,W ith 
maénificent scenery ot 


business standards. 


Osborne Art Calendars are not mere 


se 


mountain shore and 
Valley and climate 
beyond compare 
Great Resorts -- 


calendars,’’ but actual works of the 
fine arts, with pictures that are high- 
class reproductions of original paintings § 
by representative and distinguished 


American and European painters. 
































I S anta sarbara a » Rol les 
Not every calendar with a picture on 0 Hol Spr ings , Del Monte, 
it 18s an ars I ! look for the 5 Santa Cruz. San Jos« 
> 
* Osborne ’’ imprint. ‘ 
( ; Road of a Thousand Wonders is a charming story book of ove r one oe be vutiful ee paso Rol ge 
: THE OSBORNE COMPANY _ || § | Spriuen'bel’Monde'stata'Stuar‘sig tees Sen dose, San Frapeisco, Sacramento Shasta Regie, Rogue River, ald 
Y H Willame tte Vv alley eh Portland As egon a Bicerlihy ore Perry ey ye vs Rel piling aa “pe is —, friai : onger 
ahieg ee OS eee Hubert and West Sts New York , Trulas Monager’ Beet’), Southern Pactas Co. Union Ferry Buildir San Francisco, California 
—— 
0 RI EI PLEA I i C 
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carr agee= 10 Liberal Breakfasts 1Ocents 
family to keep strong be @~ 


Egg-O-See keeps the & . 
nerves quiet and the gen- . . 
eral system in perfect 
order—it is made from 
the perfect grain of the 
choicest white wheat and 
sold in air-tight, inner- 
lined packages, insuring 
purity and freshness. 
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Compare the Stetson a nd Stetson Shoes give EX 
you back every 


Shoe with any other 





VY 
Take off Your Shoe } 












LL ees 


penny of their cost 
in actual wear and 


i take off in the shoe ompare pong vo Neat 
LS] e ™ 
} store——compare the and refined in me 

pearance—aelways in 


yi quality of the leather perfect taste. 





—say the one you 





Your dime is yours. 
Don’t accept any substi- 
tute for Egg-O-See. 


LL 





f, ; e 
vi look at the stitches See the Stetson In Canada and Pacific Coast 
VS before you buy your territory the price of Egg-O-See 


is 15c, two packages for 25c. 


FREE book 


“back to nature’ 







¥Z in each—count them ont Shen & on 


} slip your foot into . at your dealer's 
he the Stetson and you Wj th ri us. Style book 
ee. 
ees el 
— a STETSON SHOE CO. 
found the better shoe. South Weymouth, Mass. 
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en 1 f 
to nature.’ 


Egg-O-See Cereal Company 
q 738-788 Front St., Quincy, Ill. 











To 
the Dealer wishing totakeadvantage of 
i We will send a sample : this advertising and to attract 
eee line to any reliable dealer to his Store the men’s fine trade. 
DPD eee a, . weve ww ee , P , ne ° 


¢. No matter how many magazines you take, COSMOPOLITAN is 
the one you can not afford to do without. 

@. Its subscribers of last year are subscribers this year — with their friends! 
They'll be subscribers next year—with their friends’ friends! 

@. This, after all, is the real test of a magazine’s merit—that its readers 
tell their friends about it. 


@_ There is one thing you can be sure of in the numbers for the coming year. 
One feature in each issue will be of such paramount importance and universal 
interest as to dominate the magazine world for that month. 


Special Offer Special Offer 
Regular Price Per Year Our Price Regular Price Per Year Our Price 
COSMOPOLITAN. $1.00 COSMOPOLITAN. $1.00 
World To-Day .. . 1.50 5] 590 Harper's Bazar 1.00 5] 50 
Total . $2.50 ° Total . $2.00 sa 
Both magazines tut go to sai te ee t niaee 











Half-price Offer 


Regular Price Per Year Our Price 


Half-price Offer 











Regular Price Per Year Our Price COSMOPOLITAN $1.00 
COSMOPOLITAN $1.00 Harper's Bazar 1.00 
Home Magazine . ' 1.00 Wy, 50 Reader Magazin 3.00 $3 00 
‘ Reader Magazine : 4 3.00 - Home Magazine 1.00 . 
Total . $5.00 Total $6.00 
No substitutior f other mag 
. . ; 
Regular Price Per Year Our Price COSMOPO! a = oo ree 
$ COSMOPOLITAN . $1.00 World's Work 3 00 
es From California wont be complete Lippincott's. . . . . 2.50 $ 15 | Delineator 1.00 $3 65 
7 without a visit to the Pacific Northwest es 2 McClure’s 1 Of ° 
> and Yellowstone Park. Total . $4.50 Pot $6.00 
When you buy your ticket have return ee Ve S490 f res ; 25,40 








coupon read via Portland and the 


Regular Price Per Year Our Price 


Northern Pacific Railway Regular Price Per Year Our Price 7 —oy4Qpo] ITAN &1 0 





" ei P COSMOPOLITAN . $1.00 ee ee an 
; North Coast Limited fast through Woman's Home Companion 1.00 5] 65 + ba ad Hi . Companion 100 $3 00 
trains-none better: For information and Total $200 . ao: . 
free booklets write es —_ Tay Potal $9. 
A.M. CLELAND, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT paundiaisamnnabante . Js ead 3 








| ST. PAUL, MINN. logue of Clubbing 
WONDERLAND 1906 Sent for Six Cents a O, ee 
Alaska -Yukon - Pacific Exposition, 1909 


: COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


al 1789 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 














IN ANSWERING TH I EI EMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIE! 





Williams’ | 


— Jersey Cream 
__ toilet, 0 








The Value of a Good Complexion ” 


Your skin is susceptible to both good and bad treatment. You 
wash your face and hands several times a day with some kind 
of soap. If you do not know that the soap you use is abso- 
lutely pure and that it has a beneficial effect upon the skin, 
you are running a great risk of injuring your complexion. The 
pure, creamlike lather of Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap 
not only cleanses the pores and stimulates their action, but also 
softens and beautifies the skin. Buy acake of Jersey Cream Soap 
of your druggist and use it fora week or two. Note its soothing, 
velv ety effect and the absence of the dry, sticky feeling of 
most soaps and after that you will neyer willingly be without it. 





If unable to obtain Jersey Cream Soap of y@ir druggist we will send a full-size 
cake on receipt of price, 15¢c. in stamps, or@ liberal trial sample for a 2c. stamp. 


| 


Addres he J. B. Williams Company 








